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The Kaumagraph Company has played an im- 
portant part in King Cotton’s new prosperity. 
We have been working with many cotton manu- 
facturers: Helping them design new trademarks 
or re-design old ones. Helping them apply these 
marks beautifully, clearly and permanently with 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 


Kaumagraph, now in its 29th year of service to 
the textile industry, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of working with you on your trademarking 
requirements. The Kaumagraph office nearest 


you will gladly give you additional information. 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. 
per year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign, $2.00 per year. 
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The Cotton-Textile Institute brings joyful tidings of 2 years’ 


style campaign. In the interests of the cotton industry, the 


Kaumagraph Company publishes this partial list of results: 
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Smith Publishing Co., 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


65% more high-grade dress manufacturers made cotton dresses 


in 1930 than in 1929. 


In 1930 retailers spent hundreds of thousands of their own dol- 


lars to promote cotton merchandise. 


January, 1931, Paris openings stressed cotton frocks to such an 
extent that it was front-page news in metropolitan papers all 


over the United States. 


Government cooperation in publishing and distributing book- 
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lets boosting cottons, such as “Speaking of Vacations’? and 


“It’s a Gift.’ 
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Over 500,000 copies were distributed through 


retail stores. 


In 1930 more than 10,000 individual theatre bookings of silent 


and talking newsreels featured cotton fashions. 


This season cutters have gone to converters, requesting a pre- 


view of their new materials before the lines were officially cut. 


Requests from 110 broadcasting stations in 37 states for weekly 


radio talks on cotton. 


Great interest in styled cottons for shoes, millinery, pags and 


other costume accessories. 
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occe Opening the Way to 
Volume today..and Good 


Will in the days to come 


A few months ago we placed on the market a 
distinctive and better synthetic yarn ...SPUN-LO. 
¢ Manufacturers tried it for underwear, hosiery and 
other products. They discovered for themselves 
its better running qualities, its greater strength and 
durability, its better merchandising possibilities. 
¢ Today SPUN-LO has “arrived.” It is leading mills 
to better volume and consequent better profits. 
It is building good will ... making new friends and 
customers ... holding old ones. « If you haven’t 


tried SPUN-LO, send today for full particulars. 


ENDUOSFTREAE RAYON CORPORATE ON 
General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio . Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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The Fallacy of Cutting Prices 


3 HE REAL FORCE deter- 

mining price is the 

law of supply and de- 
mand. Forcing supply up- 
on an uninviting or an un- 
willing demand is so fool- 
ish that it is difficult to un- 
derstand how a _ sensible 
manufacturer can do it, or 
allow it to be done. 

There are several rath- 
er evident reasons why it is 
done although none smacks 
of acute business acumen. 

The first reason for pushing demand is that some 
of the manufacturers are obsessed with the idea of 
mass production as a means of reducing cost, partic- 
ularly overhead, and they feel that this mass volume 
will permit them to cut prices and enter the market 
with security. Mass production must be followed by 
mass distribution. If there were only one or two of 
these manufacturers, this might be a successful ven- 
ture for them, but when there is still a sufficient num- 
ber of these manufacturers to gorge an already sick 
market, this mass volume reacts and makes the market 
sicker and nullifies the worthy efforts of those who 
are intelligently trying to remedy the condition. 

The second reason is in the selling or distribution 
end made possible by the method of the manufacturer. 
Most mill products are sold on a commission basis, 
particularly if the selling agency is independent of 
the manufacturing corporation. This selling corpora- 
tion has an overhead of salaries, rent, taxes, insurance, 
interest and other expenses that must be met. The 
commission on goods at 6 cents per yard and 614 cents 
per yard varies but little insofar as the income of the 
selling agency is concerned, and expenses must be met. 
An occasional selling agency feels that it must have 
customers regardless of conditions, in order to gets its 
commission; and even if mill profit has to be sacri- 
ficed to get a sale, it is sometimes sacrificed. 

Again the agency sometimes acts unwillingly upon 
the urgency of its mill connection. The mill may be 
working on a short financial policy, the bank may call 
its credit into narrower bounds, and other urgencies 
on the part of the mill may force the sales policy of a 
hard working commission house and compel it to do 
these things. 

It has always been a theory with the writer that 
the selling agency should participate in the profits of 
the sales rather than the commission on the sales, and 
that the mills should assist rather than weaken the le- 


this unsound practice. 


By Dunhill Marsden 


T SHOULD seem self-evident that cutting prices, 
as such, is a fallacious and futile means to a suc- 
cessful end. Yet the textile industry, peculiarly, in 
most of its branches, is still seriously affected by 
the practice. Much of the constructive work being 
accomplished in the industry is being negatived by 


This article frankly lists those “reasons'’ which 
have been advanced in "justifying" price-cutting, 
and then analyzes each as to the soundness 


gitimate and ethical poli- 
cies of a conscientious com- 
mission house. It has al- 
Ways seemed so unbusi- 
nesslike to pay an agency 
to sell goods at cost, or less 
unless the mill has forced 
this policy on it. 

If selling agencies par- 
ticipated in profits and 
mills supported their sales 
policies, there would be cre- 
ated an entirely different 
situation in the selling and 

distributing end of the textile industry. This is no new 
idea but very few ideas are new, except in application. 

Another reason for price cutting is inspired by the 
“jungle law’. One manufacturer or group believes 
that it is strong enough and shrewd enough to destroy 
one or more competitors and clear the field of conges- 
tion. The mill itself, the physical property does not 
fail, the management or financial directorship may 
fail, but the, mill goes back into activity with new cap- 
ital and lowered cost, and is more fiercely competitive 
than it was in its original state. It does not take a 
lot of sense to understand the foolishness of price cut- 
ting to bring about such a condition. 

Another reason for selling at cost, or under, has 
often been given. It costs less to operate and sell at 
slightly less than cost than it does to close down, or 
run on curtailed schedule. Hence many organizations 
willfully take business on that basis, working them- 
selves into a state of hypnotism induced by the dream 
that by so doing business will eventually get better 
and they can recoup their loss. The foolishness of this 
is so evident. Keeping demand more than fully sup- 
plied with goods at less than cost in a depression, and 
expecting this policy to react in raising the price to 
profitable business is as sensible as cutting off the 
limbs of an animal and expecting it to run. 

Selling direct, through brokers, and through com- 
mission houses all carry a different theoretical cost 
in distribution. This causes price cutting. Theoreti- 
cally, the cost is cheapest in direct selling, next 
through brokers, and most expensive through com- 
mission houses. Cost in this case has to do with com- 
mission percentages, rather than service rendered by 
the agencies, or volume of goods sold. 

Some mills use only one method and others use all 
three. Some feel that a bill of goods sold over the 
telephone or telegraph direct entitles the mill to make 
a flat price with all commissions, etc., removed. This 
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is particularly true with some yarn mills. The lowest 
price is always the base price that day, regardless of 
how it was made. This evil is one of the greatest de- 
terrents to price stability of any that can be named 
in the selling of certain products. 

A lack of knowledge of cost of manufacturing is 
another factor that causes price cutting. This may 
seem a rather serious charge to make but it is made 
as a helpful criticism. Every manufacturer will tell 
you that he has had a cost system and most of them 
are very well satisfied with them. Figures are such 
peculiar things in their combinations and results. They 
often seem to develop facts that later prove errors. 
There is no doubt but that this is happening in some 


mills. The cost systems are so different in their ap- 
plications, and in their 
meanings. 


The cost accountants of 
The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute have made some rath- 
er startling discoveries in 
in the mills in which they 
have installed cost systems. 
There seems to be little 
uniformity, and some mills 
include certain items that 
others omit. Some have 
waste and leakage that 
their old system has failed 
to discover. The average 
cost of manufacturing a 
specific commodity is so varied in the various competi- 
tive mills that often a price is made that seems to be 
legitimate that is very disastrous to the one making it 
as well as to the entire group. 

A well-defined cost system giving accurate, depend- 
able information on a comparable basis is a necessity 
in any organization. 

It is unwise for mills to operate or quote prices on 
any other kind of cost. It is very unbusinesslike to 
try to deceive one’s own self, and strange to say, price 
cutting is often an evidence of self deception. 

Another fallacy that produces price cutting is mak- 
ing prices on goods based on cotton at other than re- 
placement costs. This may seem inoperative at the 
present time but I dare say that with a general tend- 
ency of the.cotton market downward, prices on cotton 
products for future delivery have been made on the 
supposition that they could and would be made out of 
cotton at a lower cost than today’s market indicates. 

When the cotton market is rising or has reached 
a rather static upward swing and some mills have 
cotton bought at a low figure, they often take orders 
for goods at less than replacement value of cotton. In 
either case, the influence on the cloth or yarn market 
is the same. Such acts of depression and retardation 
of market recovery surely and certainly react very dis- 
astrously to the entire industry. Selling commodities 
at values based on replacement cost of cotton seems to 
be the only safe way to brace a varying market. Statis- 
tics show that the kinds and quantities of commodities 
in cotton are rather uniform in demand from year to 
year. Undue anxiety on the part of the mills has 
caused bidding and cutting of prices far beyond any 


sponsible for it. 


be the guilty party." 
After all— . . 


COTTON 


NE of the best textile stories going the rounds 
O is that told by a man who had a commission 
to call upon every manufacturer of a certain class 
of yarns. Having called upon, and listened to, all 
except one, he approached this man as follows: 


"Mr. Blank, I'm glad to meet you, because | 
am glad to find at last the man who is responsible 
for the terrible price condition in this yarn market. 
| have called upon every one of the others, and 
each has told me that ‘the other fellow’ was re- 
Accepting their statements, 
therefore, you are the only one left, so you must 
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reason. Does it seem wise to follow this policy? 

In listing these reasons for price cutting, the 
writer does not mean to convey that all mills and all 
selling agencies practice these policies. He does mean 
to imply that according to reports that they are prac- 
ticed either singly, or collectively, by some mills and 
some agencies, and sufficiently often to disrupt the 
market situation. 

Success and failure never travel alone. They al- 
ways carry groups with them. A violation of funda- 
mental law is always met with punishment. It may 
be immediate or ultimate, but it always comes. There 
is no such thing as “getting by” unless “getting by” 
is in accord with ethical and fundamental business law. 

Many people are prone to forget this fact, because 
they look too closely about 
them and for too short a 
space of time. It would be 
interesting to study the 
changes in mills in the last 
twenty years and find out 
why these changes have 
come. Any other group of 
business organizations 
could be reviewed with the 
same result. This is sup- 
posed to be a co-operative 
world and not a world of 
selfish individuals. 

ee, Fae At The sum of individual 

‘deas formulates the domi- 

nant ideas of any industry or community. If selfish- 

ness and covetousness and lack of business acumen are 

the predominant individual ideas, then they are the 
predominant industrial or community ideas. 

Booker Washington once remarked that negro 
blood is stronger than white blood because it takes 
100 per cent of white blood to make a white man and 
only 1 per cent of negro blood to make a negro. 


There is much truth in this philosophy when given 
other applications. It takes 100 per cent co-operation 
to completely put over a constructive program while it 
lies in the power of a very small percentage to cripple 
or completely defeat the @onstructive policy. 

Price cutting and gorging an unwilling market on 
the part of a very few can completely disorganize and 
disrupt the most constructive efforts of a majority. 
The weakest part of any program is the measure of 
its strength. Price cutting and mass production, driv- 
ing goods upon an unwilling market, selling for cost 
and less than cost, forcing prices down from day to 
day, destroy confidence and create disgust on the part 
of both buyer and seller. Confidence is the basis of 
business, and these fallacious principles destroy con- 
fidence. 


Piles of stocks on hand are silent, yet potent fac- 
tors, influencing buyers and sellers alike in the price 
cutting orgy. The piles of stocks in warehouses prey 
upon the mind of the possessor from day to day. In- 
active assets, insurance, often interest and other fac- 
tors permeate his mind, urging him to release them. 
Finally fear seizes him, and in the pangs of financial 


(Continued on page 1049.) 
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Power Requirements of Spinning Frames 


A report on a thorough and detailed examination. into 
the consumption of power by various elements of a frame 


By George Wrigley 


ring spinning, the me- 

chanical drive was uni- 
versally used. Within rea- 
sonable limits, the power 
consumed by the frames 
was of minor importance. 
At the worst, excessive 
power might cause an over- 
load on the engine or water 
wheel and extra slip in the 
belts but no great damage 
necessarily resulted. 
Speeds, ring sizes and num- 
ber of spindles per frame 
were moderate and rela- 
tively little difference existed between frames making 
widely different yarn sizes. 

In later years, following the widening adoption of 
individual and four-frame drives, came a realization 
of the much greater possible output through the use 
of higher speeds, wider gauge and larger ring sizes. 
The limits in these directions apparently have not 
been reached, but even now they make the modern 
frame differ materially from the standard equipment 
of a few years ago. The change is very noticeable in 
power consumption, especially in the difference be- 
tween seemingly similar frames. 

For the purpose of intelligently selecting the prop- 
er motor size for a frame, it is necessary to know to 
a reasonable degree of accuracy just what power the 
frame will need. The word “reasonable” is intention- 
ally used. We are not concerned with a problem re- 
quiring an exact answer. Four-frame motors are stan- 
dard in sizes of 15, 20, 25, 30 and 40 horsepower. In- 
dividual motors are standard in sizes of 3, 5, 7%, 
10 and 15 horsepower. We want to know which of 
these sizes to use and the choice must be based on re- 
liable data. Some years ago it was customary to pre- 
dict power requirements from tests made on similar 
frames, making allowance for differences in speeds, 
yarn numbers and ring sizes by judgment. With the 
substantial changes in frame characteristics and op- 
erating conditions resulting from new developments, 
this method became increasingly unreliable. 

In order to properly estimate the power require- 
ments of a frame, it is now thought best to separate 
the frame study into its essential power consuming 
elements, investigate the laws governing each of these 
elements, and use the aggregate requirements of the 
parts for the probable total. This method is here 
described in detail, The data for the studies are com- 
piled from a combination of crude laboratory tests on 


[: THE EARLIER DAYS of 


A 


greatly 





This discussion is an elaboration of a talk made by Mr. 
Wrigley recently at the Charlotte Engineers Club. 


J. E. Sirrine & Company. 


MOST interesting study of the power con- 
sumed by various elements of a spinning 
frame, prepared by an outstanding southern engi- 
neer. After giving the results of extensive experi- 
ments, Mr. Wrigley explains the possible saving to 
be secured by effecting a saving of power loss of 
ten per cent in the spinning room. While, as he 
says, no definite means are suggested here for ef- 
fecting this reduction, the figures do present an 
interesting field for research and development, to 
which the accompanying study has contributed 


some of the elements and 
“field” tests on full size 
frames on others, In the 
laboratory tests, readings 
were made with a small 
calibrated motor. In the 
“field” tests, the ordinary 
individual motors were 
generally used, due allow- 
ance being made, of course, 
for the motor losses. 

The power consuming 
elements of a frame are: 
Cylinder; Tape Tension De- 
vices; Builder Motion and 
Rail Mechanism; Rolls; 
Spindles; Driving Tapes; Travelers running on the 
rings; Windage of Yarn Bobbins; Creel Bobbins— 
Bearing Friction; Yarn Friction at Thread Guides and 
Rods; Windage of the Balloon; and Drive from Motor 
to Cylinder. 

Practically speaking, all the power used in a spin- 
ning frame is expended in overcoming friction and is 
converted into heat. Some of this friction is in lubri- 
cants, some between metal surfaces and some in air. 
Only an extremely small part of the total goes into the 
machine’s purposeful function of attenuating and 
twisting the group of fibers forming the yarn. From 
this point of view, its losses approximate 99 per cent 
and its efficiency about 1 per cent. We have probably 
all heard the statement that motors cause excessive 
temperatures in spinning rooms. The fact that the 
motors are sensibly warm to the touch is cited as the 
cause of this heating. Obviously this is largely a case 
of clouded thinking and the failure to distinguish be- 
tween temperature and quantity of heat units. Of the 
total power input to the spinning room, about 12 per 
cent is lost in the motors and about 88 per cent in 
the frames, but it all is transformed into heat and the 
motors are responsible for only about % of the total. 
Any other form of drive would have about the same 
losses and cause the same heating. 

We will discuss the several power consuming parts 
of the frame in the order mentioned. 


The Cylinder. 

The power to drive the cylinder is expended in 
overcoming the friction of the several bearings; gen- 
erally about six for a frame of practical length, and 
in the friction of the cylinder surface against the air. 
Cylinders are usually made of tin plate in sections sev- 
eral feet in length and are generally 7-inch, 8-inch, 9- 
inch or 10-inch diameter. Obviously the greater part 
of this friction is in the bearings. In order to secure 
a power test of a typical cylinder, an ordinary %4-h.p. 
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loom motor was fitted with a pulley and arranged to 
drive the cylinder through a small leather belt. By 
using several diameters of pulleys on the motor, tests 
were made at the several corresponding speeds. AS 
was to be expected, the power varied directly with the 
speed (See Fig. 1), giving a straight line curve char- 
acteristic of slow and moderate speed friction. At a 
cylinder speed of 1000 r.p.m., the 8-inch cylinder of 
this 256-spindle frame showed a load of 215 watts. 
This is a small part of the total frame load and for 
purposes of estimating, the load of other cylinders 
may safely be determined by direct allowance for 
length and diameter. 


Rolls and Builder Motion. 


The rolls and builder motion are operated at slow 
speed. The rolls turn in polished metal or self-lubri- 
cated wooden bearings. The same motor was used in 
making tests as for the cylinder tests, simply adding 
the rolls and builder motion by connecting up the gear- 
ing. The power was found to be comparatively small. 
For a 256 spindle frame with rolls operating at 120 
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CYLINDER R.P-M 
FIG. 1 





r.p.m., it was found that 200 watts was consumed. Of 
course, the losses are affected somewhat by the roll 
weights, condition of lubrication and other factors but 
this figure can be taken as a basis and direct com- 
putations made for estimating other frames, using di- 
rect proportion. (See also Fig. 1). 


Tape Tension Devices. 


Different tape tensions are used by the several 
machinery manufacturers. The devices are essential- 
ly idler pulleys on weighted lever arms and arranged 
for sufficient movement to take up the normal stretch- 
ing of the tape during its useful life. The pulleys run 
in self-lubricating wood or metal bearings at moder- 
ate speeds, approximating 1,800 r.p.m. Power tests 
were made with the calibrated motor driving a pair 
of devices. Readings were made at several speeds and 
on several types of devices. (See Fig. 2.) Tests of 
a device giving one pound tension and operating at 
1,800 r.p.m. showed 4 watts per device. A similar test 
on a device giving two pounds tape tension showed 5.8 
watts per device. One device generally takes care of 
four spindles but in frames arranged for reverse twist 
there are twice as many, each taking care of only two 
spindles. Within the limits of the tests, the power 
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showed a straight line characteristic, as drawn be- 
tween speed and watts. 


Spindles. 


Spindles are essentially high speed mechanisms and 
are made in many sizes, types and designs. When we 
started these tests it was with a hope that we could 
derive a simple formula that could be used for esti- 
mating the power of any spindle from the elements 
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HUNDREDS R.P.M.~ TENSION PULLEY 
FIG. 2 





of dimensions and speed. Numerous tests on spindles 
of many types and sizes showed clearly that this could 
not be done. For instance, spindles of identical] dimen- 
sions but different design varied as much as 27 per 
cent in power consumption. For estimating purposes 
it is desirable to have records of tests from a range of 
spindle sizes and types, selecting the nearest for com- 
parison. This selection must take in all factors of 
design, size, speed, lubrication and tape tension. Tests 
were made on as many varieties of spindles as could 
be readily obtained. Each test was made with the cali- 
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SPINDLE - THOUSANDS R. P.M. 
FIG. 3 





brated motor, using several sizes of pulleys to get a 
full range of speed. Tape tension was adjusted for 
one pound, a full set of readings made and then anoth- 
er set made at 2 pounds. Record curves from these 
tests were made up and can be used for estimating the 
power for practically any standard spindle under any 
ordinary condition within the limits of good practice. 
(See Fig. 3). 

As could be expected, the power changes at a great- 
er rate than the speed and this change is more marked 
at the higher speeds, the curves beyond 11,000 r.p.m. 
showing rapidly rising characteristics. Generally 
speaking, the limit of speed for American made spin- 
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dies is around 10,000 r.p.m. Above this speed we are 
very apt to have throwing of oil and excessive wearing 
of bolsters. It is probable that roller bearing will al- 
low of higher speeds, especially when some of the 
newly developed steels are used for the spindles. 


The calibrated motor driving two spindles under 
test was found to provide a very handy and rapid 
method of comparing lubricants in bolsters. Tests 
were made with several liquids, including distilled wa- 
ter, many well known spindle oils and the heavy oil 
called Mill Cott. Water showed up well at low tape 
tensions but the power curve crossed that of the light- 
er spindle oils when practical tape tensions were ap- 
plied. There was very little difference between the 
spindle oils of comparable densities. The Mill Cott 
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showed a very heavy load, not only when starting up 
cold but even after becoming quite warm from its own 
friction losses. 


To cite some actual figures from tests, different 
spindles showed from 3.6 to 8.9 watts at 7,000 r.p.m. 
The same spindles at 10,000 r.p.m. showed 6.2 and 14 
watts and at 13,000 r.p.m. from 10 to 22 watts re- 
spectively. The two spindles mentioned are not di- 
rectly comparable as they differ very much in size, 
design and principle but the figures indicate the con- 
siderable range that may be met. 


It has sometimes been thought and stated that the 
full bobbin required more power than the empty bob- 
bin on account of the increased weight of yarn being 
carried by the step bearing at the lower end of the 
bolster. To clear this point a brass bobbin was made 
of slightly greater weight than the full bobbin of yarn 
but of small diameter and smooth outer surface. Tests 
showed that this brass weight had very little effect 
on the power consumed by the spindle, the extra power 
required with it being of the order of only 1 per cent 
and proving that the full bobbin load is principally 
due to air friction, as will be discussed under the sub- 
ject of Bobbins. 


Tape Losses. 


Tape losses are included in the spindle power con- 
sumption shown by the record curves (Fig. 3). These 
losses are small, difficult to calculate and also difficult 
to separate from the spindle tests or to test directly. 
Approximately the same length of tape per spindle was 
used in making the tests as in an actual frame. Tape 
losses are due to internal fiber bending, air friction 
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and slippage at the cylinder and at the whorl. A com- 
parative test was made between a tape with an ordi- 
nary lap joint and one with a diagonally cut butt joint, 
showing a slight saving in favor of the latter. It 
would appear that this saving is due to the lessened 
vibration. From the power viewpoint, a continuous 
tape without any joint would be desirable. 


Bobbins. 


Bobbins vary considerably in length as determined 
by the traverse and in diameter as determined by the 
ring diameter. The modern trend of frame practice 
is distinctly toward larger bobbins. The power con- 
sumed by the bobbin package is expended principally 
in air friction and increases rapidly with increasing 
surface speeds (See Fig. 4). Bobbin load is an im- 
portant factor, constituting, as it does, in some cases 
a fairly large part of the total frame load and vary- 
ing through wide limits depending on the bobbin 
length, surface speed and the smoothness of the yarn. 


Traveler Losses. 


The friction of the traveler on the ring is the most 
elusive and difficult thing to measure and practically 
impossible to calculate. Testing by the individual ring 
method is not accurate, or at least that has been our 
experience so far. Testing of a complete frame by 
the differential method is reasonably accurate. There 
are so many factors and variables entering into the 
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problem that even with known data from tests of com- 
plete frames it is difficult to predict what will happen. 
For instance, a traveler at a certain speed will show 
a certain power consumption, Raising the speed should 
theoretically increase the power, the rate of increase 
being about as the square of the speed, in per cent. 
However, the increased speed may be just right to 
make the traveler “float,” a condition where the yarn 
pull is exactly balanced by the centrifugal force of 
the traveler and.balloon. Or, for the same reason, a 
heavy traveler might show the same loss as a lighter 
one. A great deal of additional work is necessary in 
order to obtain even reasonably accurate figures. In 
the meantime, we have to use approximations from 
tests of actual frames (see Fig. 5), assuming that 
they represent average good practical conditions. For 
small ring sizes and light travelers, the loss is small, 
but for large rings, especially with coarse yarns and 
heavy travelers, it becomes important. 
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There are a great many kinds of travelers, varying 
as they do in weight, design, ring size, etc. Power 
changes rapidly with speed and even the intermittent 
lubrication practiced in some mills helps materially. 
For large rings and heavy travelers, some form of con- 
tinuous lubrication would be highly desirable. 


Balloons. 


The balloon loss is caused by the friction of the 
whirling yarn against the air and in some cases 
against the separators. It is variable, depending on 
the position of the ring rail and to some extent on 
the fullness of the bobbin. It is much less per spindle 
for a complete frame than might be expected from 
individual loops of yarn. In making tests on actual, 
complete frames, the balloon loss is taken at the same 
time with the traveler loss and is recorded and used 
in combination with those records (Fig. 5). This ap- 
plies also to creel friction and friction in thread guides 
and rods. 


Losses In Drives. 


Drives between the motor and the frame cylinder 
have losses of the order of two to five per cent, de- 
pending on whether chain, V-Belt or flat belt is used. 
These losses consist of friction between moving parts 
of chains, internal fiber friction and slip or creep in 
belts and air friction in all of them. There is also an 
incremental loss in the bearing of motor and frame 
due to the pull of the driving member. 


General. 


The calibrated motor was obviously tested in the 
manufacturer’s laboratory with a Prory brake load 
and this would give a very low pressure on the motor 
bearings. With the motor driving individual spindles 
under tests at several values of tape tension, there 
should be a change in the motor bearing losses and 
consequently a difference in the motor output for any 
measured input. In order to check the value of this 
effect, a duplicate motor was set up, without electrical 
connections and driven mechanically from the calibrat- 
ed motor. The effect was found to be very small but 
must be allowed for in the final records of corrected 
values, 

Spindle speeds were checked by a modified form of 
stroboscope consisting of a perforated disk driven by 
a battery motor and connected to a calibrated tachom- 
eter. -Simultaneous readings made on the calibrated 
motor shaft and with the stroboscope showed very 
close agreement with catalog speeds as given by the 
machinery manufacturers. 

It was found to be impossible to accurately meas- 
ure spindle speeds by direct mechanical methods. Any 
ordinary counter or tachometer at 10,000 r.p.m. takes 
more power than the spindle, causing excessive slip of 
the tape and indicating speeds far lower than the ac- 
tual. 

Power is an important factor in the cost of mill 
operation. Generally speaking, a print cloth mill of 


40,000 spindles operating 55 hours a week will have 
an indicated load of 1500 kw, a monthly average con- 
sumption of 355,000 kw hours and an annual power 
bill of $42,000, with power at 1 cent per kw hour. 
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Of this amount, about half or $21,000 is lost in the 
spinning room. There are about 35,000,000 ring spin- 
ning spindles in America so that, if the figure given 
is taken as a fair average, the loss of power in spin- 
ning frames has a total annual cost of $18,375,000. A 
practicable reduction of 10 per cent can be safely val- 
ued at $1,837,500 a year. No definite means are sug- 
gested for effecting this reduction but the figures are 
presented as showing an interesting field for research 
and development. 


The Struggle for Supremacy. 


NGLAND’S HOPES of regaining her pre-war su- 
BE. premacy in the world textile market are grow- 

ing with enthusiasm, according to reports. The 
joint committee of cotton trade organizations has been 
busy for some time studying and analyzing replies 
from sixteen hundred firms whose combined capital 
exceeds $500,000,000.00, the idea being to work out 
some rationalization plan. 

The gigantic Lancashire Cotton Corporation has 
consolidated itself with a capitalization of $22,000,- 
000.00. It controls 87 companies, 10,000,000 spindles 
and several thousand looms. Another huge organiza- 
tion is the Combined Egyptian Mills. Six textile ma- 
chinery companies with issued capital of approximate- 
ly $37,000,000.00 have arranged to amalgamate as soon 
as stockholders give approval. 

The New England mills are dreaming of domi- 
nance in American textiles. They have junked mil- 
lions of spindles and antiquated buildings, liquidated 
others, re-worked their factories with new machinery 
and efficient modern methods, purchased and control 
many plants in the South, which, added to their for- 
mer holdings, might give them a spindleage majority 
even now, although the South leads in spindle loca- 
tion. New England has a tax assessment and tax rate 
that is better than most of the southern area. Their 
wage rates are also more advantageous to them than 
they have been in some time. 

They are forming mergers, working in close co- 
operation with each other. They are employing scien- 
tific research, studying markets, freight rates and 
many modern things that once were given but little 
consideration. How far New England will go in her 
efforts to regain the prestige that she lost will be de- 
termined by the attitudes that the mills of the South 
and the state legislatures assume. 

During the past years, economic conditions have 
made agricultural conditions seem almost intolerable 
in certain areas of the South. The legislatures have 
made an endeavor to give the farmer redress by shift- 
ing taxation to some other source. Their anxiety has 
almost crippled the industrial welfare of the states be- 
cause of the excessive tax burdens that have been 
placed upon industry. 

The South must look across the horizon and make 
some adjustments if it is to retain its supremacy, or 
if it even is to cope with the world urge to move on. 
Co-operation seems to be the one factor that is being 
used in the efforts of Old England as well as New 
England. 
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Trends in Foreign Cotton Production; 
Effects on U. S. Textile Industry 


OTTON IS NOT a ho- 
( mogeneous commod- 
ity, as every cotton 
man knows, so it might be 
wise for us to inquire as to 
the quality of the foreign 
cotton that is being pro- 
duced now. In view of the 
fact that satisfactory data 
are lacking for grade and 
character, we can only deal 
with the staple. 

For our purpose we 
may divide the cotton into 
three staple groups—long staple, 114-inch and over; 
medium staple, 13/16-inch to 1 1/16-inch; and short 
staple, under 13/16-inch. 

As far as the first group is concerned it may be 
stated roughly that as compared with the pre-war pro- 
duction the yield of Egyptian .cotton inereased:. by 


in the August issue. 


about 80,000 bales, that of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


by about 120,000 bales and that of Peruvian by about 
100,000 bales or a total increase of about 300,000 bales 
to which perhaps 75,000 bales may be added for Brazil 
and some other parts of the world. It is the general 
opinion of the cotton trade in the United States that 
the production of the Upland long staple cotton which 
would fall within this group 
decreased by about 300,000 
bales and if we add to this the 
60,000 or 70,000 bales of Sea 
Island cotton which disap- 
peared, the total decrease in 
the production of this class of 
cotton in the United States 
roughly equals the augment- 
ed production in other coun- 
tries. 

The second group is the 
so-called “bread and butter” 
cotton which is in relatively greater demand than 
the ‘other staples and for this reason its production 
was increased in a number of countries. As compared 
with the pre-war output the production in the Soviet 
Union is 25,000 bales larger; in the British Empire 
(exclusive of India and the Sudan) 225,000 bales 
larger; in French, Italian, Belgian and Portuguese 
possessions, 60,000 bales larger; in Argentina and 
Paraguay, 80,000 bales larger; in Mexico, 70,000 bales 
larger; and in Korea, 100,000 bales larger. In addi- 
tion to this we must take into account the estimated 
increase of 300,000 bales in the production of Indian 
cotton of 13/16-inch and over and possibly another in- 
crease of some 75,000 bales for Brazil. No informa- 
tion is available for China. 

The total increase in the production of this group 


Fr 


By Robert Skliar-- Part Two 


N THIS, the second and concluding article in his 

discussion, Mr. Skliar discusses first the situation 
as to the different staple lengths of cotton; and also 
the comparative position of American and foreign 
cotton growths. He further comments upon the 
comparative position of American and foreign 
countries in regard to future cotton growing. The 
first article, covering the statistical situation as to 
foreign cotton growing, and a description of cot- 
ton-growing activities in other countries, appeared 





Seed cotton on market in Punjab, India. 





of cotton thus amounts to 
almost 1,000,000 bales. In 
the United States the pro- 
duction of cotton of 13/16 
to 1 1/16-inch may be esti- 
mated to have increased by 
about 2,500,000 bales, mak- 
ing the total addition in 
the world production of 
this type of cotton about 3,- 
500,000 bales. 

An increase in the pro- 
duction was registered like- 
wise for the third group 
which consists exclusively of Asiatic short staple. The 
increase in the production of this group of cotton in 
India is estimated at about 800,000 bales and a con- 
siderable increase in the production took place in 
China, although reliable figures are not available. In 
any event an increase in the production of this group 
can be estimated at around 1,000,000 bales. 


ls There Room for American and Foreign Cotton? 


The whole situation from the standpoint of staple 
can be summarized in the following statements: the 
production of long staple cotton in foreign countries 
increased sufficiently to make up for the decrease in 
the production of such staple 
in the United States; pro- 
duction of medium staple cot- 
ton in foreign countries in- 
creased by about 1,000,000 
bales and the production in 
the United States increased 
by about 2,500,000 bales; the 
production of short staple 
likewise increased by about 
1,000,000 bales; all outside of 
the United States. 

It then follows that the 
world is now consuming about 1,000,000 bales more of 
short staple cotton, about 3,500,000 more bales of me- 
dium staple and approximately the same quantity of 
long staple cotton as compared with the consumption 
of the pre-war period. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the increases are on the side of the lower 
staple limits in the first two groups. That is, the Sea 
Island cotton was replaced by the shorter Egyptian 
and other varieties and the increase in the medium 
staple group is mainly in the 13/16-inch cotton of the 
United States and India. 

In view of the expansion of cotton growing outside 
of the United States, it may be asked what about 
American cotton in the future. Will any of our cotton 
growers have to go out of business? Will we have to 
grow less cotton or even limit our cotton growing to 
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domestic needs? Or will the cotton growing in the 
United States continue as at present, or even increase, 
which will be taken care of by a growing world con- 
sumption? In order to give a partial answer to these 
speculations we must look into the trend of consump- 
tion and into the competitive position of the United 
States and foreign cotton-growing countries in the 
business of cotton growing. 

According to the approximate data available, the 
world per capita consumption of cotton may be placed 
at about 12.7 bales per thousand of population, as com- 
pared with a consumption of about 11.3 bales per 
thousand during the pre-war period, thus showing an 
increase of about 12 per cent. Examining further the 
available figures, we find that the highest per capita 
consumption is in the United States, as one would ex- 
pect from our relatively high standard of living.. The 
consumption during recent years in the United States 
has been about 53 bales per thousand of population. 
Japan has a per capita consumption which can be 
placed at about 26 bales per 
thousand of population, or 
about one-half that of the 
United States. The per capi- 
ta consumption in Continental 
Europe, excluding the Soviet 
Union, may be roughly esti- 
mated at about 18 bales, while 
that of the Soviet Union is 
approximately 10 bales. On 
the basis of the rather insuf- 
ficient data that we have for 
India, it may be roughly es- 
timated that the per capita consumption in that coun- 
try is about 714 bales per thousand. Any estimate 
for China would be too conjectural owing to the ab- 
sence of data but perhaps it may be assumed that it 
is in the neighborhood of the figure for India. It 
should be noted that these figures represent the do- 
mestic consumption of cotton and cotton goods in each 
country including imports and excluding exports. 


Effect of Economic Progress on Cotton Consumption. 


Thus we see that on the whole the people in the 
industrialized countries are larger cotton consumers 
than those in the less industrialized countries, or 
countries predominantly agricultural. This has an 
important bearing upon our question because the in- 
evitable modern tendency seems to be greater indus- 
trialization. One need only observe the rationaliza- 
tion movement in Europe and Japan, the five-year 
shock industrialization program of the Soviet Union 
and the constant tendency toward modernization in the 
so-called backward countries to see how almost in- 
evitably the world is moving toward American stand- 
ards of production. Is it not safe to assume that with 
the American standards of production there will ap- 
pear the concomitant American standard of living, if 
not entirely, at least to a large extent? 

To digress for a while, just let us look at what this 
progressive American standard of living meant to cot- 
ton consumption until the present time. Although the 


per capita consumption in this country increased by 
only 7 or 8 per cent during the past 30 years, and very 
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little in recent years, the important fact is that from 
the close of the Civil War to the close of the 19th cen- 
tury, when this country developed into an industrial 
nation, the per capita consumption of cotton practical- 
ly doubled. Nor is the United States the only country 
where such phenomenon took place. Japan, for ex- 
ample, increased her cotton consumption from 15 bales 
per thousand of population to 26 bales during the last 
20 years—a period of rapid industrialization in that 
country. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that as other coun- 
tries emerge from the agricultural into the industrial 
stage the consumption of cotton will increase. Let 
us imagine, by way of speculation, the economically 
backward portions of the world moving forward and 
reaching a stage of industrial development approach- 
ing that of the more advanced countries. If we should 
imagine the world reaching an average stage of eco- 
nomic development similar to that prevailing in this 
country at present, we would have to deal with a 
world consumption of about 
100,000,000 bales or about 
four times what it is at the 
present. We need not indulge 
in such seemingly fantastic 
speculation, but it would hard- 
ly be fantastic to assume that 
within the not distant future 
the economic progress of the 
world will reach a_ stage 
where the average conditions 
will approximate those exist- 
ing in Continental Europe. 
Under these conditions it is safe to say that the world 
per capita consumption would be near to that of the 
present European consumption, which would mean a 
world consumption of about 35,000,000 bales or an in- 
crease of approximately 10,000,000 bales over the pres- 
ent consumption. These 10,000,000 additional bales 
will have to be produced in either the United States 
or other countries, and this will be mainly determined 
by the relative competitive position in cotton growing 
and by the efforts made to supply the most desirable 
qualities of cotton. 


Competitive Position of the United States and Foreign 
Countries in Cotton Production. 


The competitive position of the United States and 
foreign cotton-growing countries can be discussed only 
in general terms. It is not possible to make adequate 
concrete comparisons, as we would need more or less 
reliable cost of production data, and such information 
is practically non-existent for foreign countries, Al- 
though partial figures on the subject are available for 
the United States, it can hardly be said that we know 
what it costs the average grower to produce a pound 
of cotton. Under such circumstances it cannot be defi- 
nitely stated whether the cost of production in foreign 
regions is lower or higher than in the United States. 
However, this much is known: whenever the price of 
American cotton goes down below the levels which are 
generally thought to be the cost of production levels 
in the United States, the producers in the foreign re- 
gions suffer considerably and perhaps to the same ex- 
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tent as the growers in the United States. Such low 
cotton prices are, as a rule, causing as much dissatis- 
faction among foreign cotton growers as among our 
own cotton growers. 

While some particular regions may possess favor- 
able conditions for cotton growing, such conditions are 
by no means general. In some countries such as Egypt 
the price of land is high. In others, for example, India, 
the yield per acre is low. In British Africa the labor 
is said to be not entirely satisfactory. The introduc- 
tion and maintenance of transportation facilities is a 
burdensome expense as are also the irrigation works 
necessary in other parts of the world. Nor are the 
foreign regions free from cotton pests or disease. 

In other words, without minimizing the potential- 
ities of cotton growing in foreign countries it may be 
stated that foreign cotton growers are not free from 
the troubles of cotton production and marketing any 
more than the American cotton growers, and it is by 
no means certain as yet that they possess advantages 
which would place the Ameri- 
can cotton grower in an in- 
ferior competitive position. 
The favorable combination of 
suitable soil and favorable 
climate, suitable labor, ade- 
quate transportation facilities 
and necessary capital which 
made our southern cotton belt 
the foremost cotton producing 
area in the world, still holds 
true to a large extent. Nor 
is it certain that the pres- 
ent cost of production in this country cannot be low- 
ered. 

Although the cost of production of cotton is said 
to be lower in some portions of the United States than 
it was formerly, it is generally true that as far as the 
cotton belt as a whole is concerned no systematic ef- 
fort has been made to reduce the cost of production. 

The chances are that when a real effort in this direc- 
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tion is made American ingenuity will find ways of 
reducing costs on the farm as it found ways to do so 
in the factory. Likewise, it can hardly be agreed that 
we cannot produce desirable qualitées. Suitable seed 
for such cotton is available and it is mainly a ques- 
tion of determining which are the desirable qualities 
and giving the grower the proper incentive to plant 
such varieties. 


We Should Maintain Our Cotton Exports. i 


I would like to impress, perhaps unnecessarily, up- 
on the readers the importance of maintaining our cot- 
ton exports. It would be a mistake to look at the cot- 
ton problem only as a farm problem, although its im- 
portance in this respect is not to be minimized. How- 
ever, it is more than a farm problem—it is a national 
problem, for cotton is one of the most important of 
our sources of wealth which gives employment to mil- 
lions of growers, as well as large numbers of ginners, 
merchants, warehousemen, etc., who, in turn buy the 
products of other industries. 
Moreover, it is a_ steady 
source of foreign exchange to 
pay for the good things we 
buy from other countries. It 
should be remembered that 
for the last three decades 
alone foreign countries have 
paid to the United States 
nearly eighteen billion dollars 
for cotton, or five times as 
much as we derived from all 
of our gold and silver mines. 
Should we stop exporting cotton, we would heve to 
ship our entire gold reserve within the short space of 
five years if we continued to import silk, coffee, 
sugar, etc., just as we are doing at the present. There- 
fore, every possible means should be utilized to place 
the American grower in a position where he can com- 
pete successfully with the foreign grower in price as 
well as in quality. 
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Obituary. 


D. C. Dunn, for many years sales 
and service representative in the South 
for The Stafford Co., of Readville, 
Mass., died by his own hand at his 
home in Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday, 
July 31st, at the age of 52 years. Mr. 
Dunn, one of the more popular mem- 
bers of the textile traveling contingent 
in the South, is survived by Mrs. Dunn, 
one son, two daughters and three 
brothers. 


Frost TORRENCE, president and treas- 
urer of the Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. 
C., died in Gastonia on July 29th, after 
an illness of several weeks. Mr. Tor- 
rence was a pioneer in the Gaston 
County textile industry. He was 638 
years of age, and is survived by his 
widow and five children. 


F. D. WILLIAMS, overseer of carding 
at the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., 


died suddenly following a heart attack his room at the Carolina Hotel, in 


while engaged in his duties on August 
4th. 


W. B. Bruton, who up to 1930 had 
been superintendent of the Gibson Mfg. 
Co, at Concord, N. C., for 21 years, 
died by his own hand at Concord on 
July 28th. Mr. Bruton was 59 years 
of age, and is survived by Mrs. Bru- 
ton, two sons and one daughter. 


GreorGeE T. Kinnett, 70, for more 
than 30 years manager of the Willing- 
ham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., died at 
his home on July 23rd following an at- 
tack of pneumonia. He is survived by 
Mrs. Kinnett, four sons and two daugh- 
ters. 


B. Masry Hart, 45, president of the 
Fountain and Hart Cotton Mills, Tar- 
boro, N. C., and the Clinechfield Mfg. 
Co., Marion, N. C., was found dead in 




















Raleigh, N. C., on Friday morning, 
July 17th. It was supposed that Mr. 
Hart went to sleep smoking, and that 
the cigarette fell to the floor, setting 
fire to the rug or bed, and that he died 
of suffocation when he awoke. He is 
survived by his widow and three chil- 
dren. 


Warp H. HieernsporHeM, for many 
years representative in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee for the New York 
and New Jersey Lubricant Company, 
passed away at his home in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Wednesday, August 19th, fol- 
lowing an extended period of illness. 
Mr. Higginbothem, a popular salesman 
men, was 58 years of age. Funeral 
services were held on Thursday, Au- 





gust 20th. He is survived by his wid- 





ow and several children. 
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OPERATION STANDARDS 


ANY OF THE MILL 
operating figures 
of production and 


cost are the result of calcu- 
lations using selected 
standards. Such mathemat- 
ical solutions will apply in 
practice according to the 
quality of the standard 
used. Standards often may 
be taken from catalogs, 
provided that the same 


By E. G. Field, 


Wm. H. James & Co. 


How much attention do you give to setting op- 
eration standards? The making of standards 
is here described in a manner equally clear to over- 
seer and president. 

An example is given of a case in which a 45 per 
cent increase in the hank roving number decreased 
the production by 39 per cent and made a 67 per 
cent jump in the cost! 

These operation standards fit in with the produc- 


The machine should be fully 
identified and the work 
running should be specified 
with the features of draft, 
twist, and package. In 
some plants these settings 
are checked daily, for they 
influence the quality of the 
product. Furthermore, 
changes of these settings 
may affect the production 
and cost. Light draft, ex- 
cess twist, etc., should have 
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conditions apply. Should 
the actual conditions be 
different, two possibilities 
are open: (1) standards 
may be established for the existing conditions, or (2) 
conditions may be improved so as to conform to the 
catalog standards. In the first instance the produc- 
tion and costs will be out of line and in the second 
case the production and costs will be corrected. 

With equipment that has been in use for many 
years, as have some machines in most mills, the lack 
of recorded experience may be a direct handicap by 
making it difficult to show the necessity for correcting 
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tion record to help keep the costs down. 
are fighting costs, you will want to read this ar- 


If you 
prompt attention. 

For the purpose of con- 
tinuous economical opera- 
tion, the work at each process should be given periodic 
review, and the Machine Speeds, Figure. 2, observed. 
In recording the speeds taken, the machine should be 
identified and the work described. The actual speeds 
are then compared with the intended or catalog con- 
ditions. Low speeds attending bad mechanical con- 
ditions, high speeds contributing to bad running work, 
etc., should ‘be corrected at once. 

To the superintendent, each overseer should bring 
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FIG. 3 PRODUCTION REQUIRED 
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faulty conditions, whether they may be rectified by or- 
ganization, by overhauling or by replacement. 

To maintain standard products it is necessary that 
certain Machine Settings, Figure 1, be continuously 
used. Here an illustration, using somewhat hypo- 
thetical figures, is given for the speeder operation. 


all instances where he does not have the authority to 
make the necessary correction. The superintendent in 
turn should go to the management for authority to 
make essential changes. Recorded evidence helps to 
show the reasons and thereby lays the foundation for 
cooperative effort. 
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Having placed all the machines under similar good 
conditions, the more prevalent results may be taken 
as fairly typical. These conclusions may be set down 
for reference as in Production Required, Figure 3, and 
the production standards determined. 

Starting with a specified product, the equipment is 
noted and the delivery constant computed for a 10- 
hour day, the weights of doffs and hanks are deter- 
mined, and the theoretical production is reduced to a 
practical production that may be required in each ten 
hours. The factors for weight of frame doff and for 
practical production should be taken from actual ex- 
perience, which in turn should be consistent with man- 


FIG. 4 STANDARD RATES 
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production dropped 39 per cent and the cost jumped 
67 per cent. 

Frequently some very illuminating facts may be 
brought out by the examination of probable employee 
earnings. The unevenness of piece prices may be 
most pronounced on account of improper rate setting. 
Commonly the earnings are affected by some opera- 
tors not having enough machines to run. Inequali- 
ties of rates should be promptly corrected and each 
operator should be permitted to run the machines nec- 
essary to furnish a full pay envelope. 

Now it will be readily seen that these basic or 
standard rates do not require repetitive calculation. 
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ufacturers’ tables. The factor for frame hanks is a 
composite of the factor for frame doffs and the draft 
correction as determined in Figure 1, and is subject 
to proof by the spinning not exceeding the speeders, 
as is usually reported. 

The tabulation in Figure 3 may be used for many 
purposes. Chief among these are: (1) it directly sets 
down the production required as a reasonable expecta- 
tion, (2) it furnishes adequate standard weights for 
computing production, and (3) it furnishes a founda- 
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Set down properly and given due consideration, the 
resulting standards will remain representative as long 
as the same conditions are continued. Should funda- 
mental changes be made, the new standards can be 
promptly issued to supersede the old ones and the 
probable consequence may be readily determined and 
reported to the management. 

These standards also may be used directly for sev- 
eral purposes. The production standards are useful 
for production planning and balancing of operations 
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tion for costs that properly distinguish the manufac- 
turing differences between the various products. 

By means of daily production reports suitably ar- 
ranged, the actual production in total or per machine- 
day may be computed. The actual accomplishment 
may then be compared with the required production 
for the first proof that the mechanical equipment is 
producing as expected. 

Upon this foundation of demonstrable production 
facts it is practical to determine the operation cost 
rates. As illustrated in Standard Rates, Figure 4, the 
standard production is the practical expectation. The 
standard weights are included for facility in cost cal- 
culations. The direct labor is entered with piece price 
and extent of job in order to observe the expected 
earning in a 10 hour day. Predetermined normal rates 
for indirect labor and departmental expense are then 
applied and the standard cost rates per pound are a 
matter of definite record. It may be of interest to 
note the two numbers in the illustration: when the 
hank roving number is increased by 45 per cent the 






























The standard rates 


to meet manufacturing schedules. 
can serve two needs: first, as a measure of the speci- 
fied work done, and second, to assemble into standard 
costs of finished products. 

From the hank clock board it should be possible to 
make a study of Individual Performance, Figure 5, at 


any time. This tabulation was detailed in order to 
observe the individual operators and the groups of ma- 
chines under their respective operation. The perform- 
ance as a whole tended slightly above the standard per 
machine. Had an operative been getting low produc- 
tion, he could be singled out for individual instruction 
to his advantage. 

But notice how the frame hands on the 3.00-hank 
roving are running only three machines while the 
standard has called for four. Their earnings have 
been cut! Why should an operator switched from 
4.35 to 3.00-roving have his pay envelope cut by 25 
per cent? If the standard job is incorrect, then either 
one or both piece rates may be unsuitable. These 
cases present opportunities for misunderstanding, dis- 
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trust, and disturbance. 
costs is being kept hidden. 
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Perhaps a chance to reduce 
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These reports are especially adapted to the alert 
executive who wants to operate upon a sound basis of 


From the daily production reports of hanks run and fact. The foundation of the report is technical in the 
equivalent spindle-days operated, the week’s work may determination of suitable standards, the repetitive 


FIG 6 STANDARD COST AND PRODUCTION 
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be readily determined. The total hanks by products 
can be quickly converted into pounds and the Stand- 


ard Costs calculated, as shown in Figure 6. 
The actual cost and production may be compared 


with the standard cost and production. In the Operat- 
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work has been reduced to a minimum of simple clerical 
detail, and the results are fully demonstrable. 

These reports have been found to bring together 
the interests of the overseers, superintendent, and 
management. That they can help to accomplish re- 
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ing results, Figure 7, a comparison is made and the 
results are expressed in terms of standard. These 
ratios show direct labor as costing 101.8 per cent of 
standard, indirect labor is 10.9 per cent over stand- 
ard, 100.5 spindles were used to do the work of 100.0 
spindles, and the costs were 2.1 per cent higher than 
standard. The production in pounds per spindle was 
almost 100 per cent and the operation ran at practical- 
ly full single shift capacity. 

Each week the operations may be reviewed by the 
simple calculation of the standard costs for the work 
done, in Figure 6, and comparing with the actual costs, 
in Figure 7. The production reports that are so often 
only a dust collecting file can be utilized to control the 
operating performance, In this way anything going 
wrong at any operation may be promptly detected and 
given the immediate attention it deserves. 

The superintendent can be given a weekly report 
covering each operation in such a way as to locate all 
departures. From the totals on the superintendent’s 
report, the management may also observe the cost 
trend. The manager’s report is especially adapted for 
sending to an executive office that may be at some dis- 
tance from the mill. It may be arranged for the en- 
tire mill in comparative form: 














‘Element Mayll May4 Apr. 27 
Direct Labor _---_--~- % 93.9 96.8 102.0 
Indirect Labor __.--_. 94.1 93.2 105.3 
Process Labor .__..-.. 94.0 95.9 102.9 
Machine Usage ---.-_-- 100.5 101.5 107.5 
Departmental Cost __- 96.9 98.3 104.9 
Capacity Ran —....... % 132.0 134.4 136.6 











The amount of saving or loss may also be expressed 
in dollars when so desired. 





FIG 6 COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE 
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sults is indicated in the Comparative Performance, 
Figure 8. Such progress as illustrated is extreme but 
the usual improvement is of direct value while the 
continued use avoids the losses that otherwise might 
creep back. With close competition, profit advantages 
should attend the practical use of good operation 
standards. 


Adopts Rubber-and-Fabric Belts. 


ASON J. CALLAWAY, president of the American 

Cotton Manufacturers Association, and head of 
a large group of mills in Georgia, sent in August to 
the membership of the Association a letter urging the 
use of cotton fabric-and-rubber belt for mill drives as 
a means of increasing cotton consumption. Mr. Cal- 
laway announced that at his mills this belting had been 
adopted exclusively, in new purchases, with the ex- 
ception of a small drive on winding machines, follow- 
ing exhaustive tests and experience. 








How Well Do We 
Know the 


CoTTON Carp? 


« By J. L. Tucker 


UST HOW WELL do we 


know the cotton card? nero having anything to do with the op- 
eration of cards will find this analytical study of 
this machine interesting and helpful. The author 
asks some rather pertinent questions about this pro- 
cess, and proceeds to take the machine apart "to 
see what makes it tick"; and offers some most in- 
teresting and thought-provoking comments as to 
what might be done, and how to do properly things 
that are now being done. There is another article 
which will continue and complete Mr. Tucker's dis- 
cussion, which will appear in an early number. 


Mill men are inclined 
to accept many things as 
they are, and I believe this 
attitude prevails more gen- 
erally concerning the card 
than in any other place in 
the mill. Because we 
learn by mentally stepping 
back and analyzing what 
we have, and what we 
know about it, this article is being written to call 
attention to this valuable machine, in the hope of 
starting some intensive and progressive thinking 
about it. 

After all, is our card of today much different in 
principle from those of the olden days? Admitting 
the development of revolving flats, fancy rolls, re- 
volving mote knives, different kinds of wire, and 
different methods of stripping and not stripping at 
all—isn’t our cotton still acted upon by licker-in, 
cylinder, flats, doffer and comb? Is it possible that 
the card will be changed radically within the next 
few years? 

When, as an illustration, will be the card be used 
exclusively as a sliver-producing machine? Let’s 
compare the pounds of strips, droppings and fly, and 
clearer waste from our cards with the pounds of 
picker motes and seed and dust from the dust house 
and chimney. Have you ever done this? The wastes 
mentioned for the card will vary in different mills 
from 3.25 to 7.00 per cent; while the picker waste 
runs from 1.25 to 4.50 per cent. In other words, the 
cards are called on to take out more than the pick- 
ers, and yet we never talk of the card as a more im- 
portant opening and cleaning machine than the pre- 
vious processes. 

What is a card, and why is it used? That ques- 
tion might be answered by saying, “A card is a ma- 
chine used to get the stock from a form known as a 
lap into a form known as a sliver, for handling in 
the next process. The stock being cleaned to some 
extent while passing through the machine.” 

But another definition might be: “A card is a 
machine that is misused by all of us. It knocks the 


fibers all over the room, and needs a lot of coaxing 
in good and bad weather, but we can’t get along 
without it.” 











We all know what hap- 
pens to the stock in proc- 
ess, but let us review: 
Some neps, dirt, seed, leaf 
and immature fibers are 
removed. A large percent- 
age of the short fibers, and 
a good percentage of long 
fibers are removed and sold 
as waste. Fibers are sep- 
arated more on a card than 
on any previous machine. 
By means of air, centrifugal force, space, and wire, 
the stock receives a fluffing-up—it is agitated, it re- 
ceives an aerating. It is delivered as a sliver (no 
matter what it looks like, it is the sliver). 

When a mill man talks about uneven sliver, he 
generally gives some of the following causes: Un- 
even picker lap, method of stripping, stripping too 
often, grade or staple of cotton, cotton not properly 
aged or conditioned, no regain tables, lack of proper 
humidity, fans drawing air improperly or from the 
wrong place, dust chamber too small or in the wrong 
place—and then the machine conditions. The writer 
believes that when mills allow the cotton to age 
properly, and when different methods of opening and 
cleaning (different from those used in the average 
mill) are put into use, then the card will be used as 
a sliver-producing machine. And what a sliver it 
will produce! 

In the last few years, mills and machinery shops 
have been interested in long draft. One experienced 
spinner recently said that he used to draft 16 and 
18 back 30 years ago; it’s not any new idea. Most 
of the long draft attachments or rolls call for a dif- 
ferent setting that will possibly save more than the 
usual amount of short fibers. This brings us to the 
subject, “Are the cards handicapped because we 
don’t know enough about them?” 

Just a few years ago, a man told the writer that 
one machinery concern said they could produce a 
better machine if more intelligent information on 
how to operate them was general. Picking, ginning, 
mixing, opening and cleaning cotton have been thor- 
oughly studied. Why not now let the card come into 
its own? 

When preparing a card for operation, we always 
want to know in advance the grade and staple of the 
stock to be run, the weight fed, the weight produeed, 
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and the finished article. There is an old expression 
about “buying a pig in a sack”—not knowing what 
you are getting—and this is certainly true of cotton. 
More and more mills and classers are realizing that 
a good portion of the bales bought have approxi- 
mately 75 per cent or more of the fibers shorter than 
the staple classed or pulled. For those who have not 
seen similar figures, the following summary of some 
tests in this connection will be interesting, as show- 
ing the amount of the cotton actually testing shorter 
than the staple pulled by the classer. Here are the 
figures: 


* Percentage of Fibers 


Staple pulled in Bale Shorter 
by Classer than Classer’s Staple 
%-inch 0 per cent 
1 -inch 75 per cent 
1¥-inch 75 per cent 
1%-inch 80 per cent 
1%-inch 85 per cent 
13-inch 80 per cent 
1%-inch 85 per cent 


Naturally, in this test every fiber in the bale was 
not measured. Small samples from different sections 
of each bale were taken, and a certain number of 
fibers from each sample measured. Figures similar 
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method based on experiments, waste percentages, 
and tests, or do we merely follow custom, or perhaps 
the ideas or the man we “learned from”? Isn’t it 
safe to say that all experienced card men—well, 
practically all of them—even those in the shops, still 
set to the same gauge they used years ago? 

With this article is Fig. 1. This sketch shows av- 
erage settings and speeds. They have been com- 
pared with settings and speeds found in several 
mills, and give results as good and in some cases bet- 
ter. But these settings and speeds are like anything 
else—under certain conditions they will not be per- 
fect. They have been used by many mills. To vary 
settings may be a means of obtaining new informa- 
tion, but settings on all the cards in one card room 
should not vary to any extent except for experiments. 

In most mills, the finished goods or their appear- 
ance represent the Judge and Jury of new methods, 
settings or machines; whether the finished goods be 
yarn or cord or cloth. Therefore, if new card set- 
tings do not change the appearance of the goods they 
are accepted as the best. 

How many change the licker-in speed with every 
change in the speed of the doffer? Pulleys for ev- 


COTTON CARD 


SETTINGS 


2%” TO 3” FROM 


SPEEDS 
2” TO 3” PER MINUTE 


SET BACK PLATE BOTTOM et 
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Fig. |. 


to these are being obtained regularly by several 
mills today. 

From these figures it is evident that the greater 
portion of the fibers are less than we think they are. 
Therefore, if we use long draft methods on the spin- 
ning frame in order to obtain benefit from the short- 
er fibers, why can’t we use methods which will give 
us more long and short, clean fibers on the card? Is 
there a method? Some folks say, “Take out the 
short fibers on the card, and there won’t be so much 
flying out in later processes.” Do they fly out later 
if they are properly protected, and should they be 
allowed to leave A.W.O.L.? 

What kind of droppings do we desire under the 
licker-in? Why shouldn’t fly under the cylinder and 
doffer be eliminated? Should there be a certain 
amount of good stock in the licker-in droppings? 
Why? 


And why do we set a card as we do? Is our 





Card settings and speeds. 


ery change are expensive, but new attachments are 
costly when used to overcome something that can be 
overcome by a pulley. How many of us consider the 
doffer comb as a means of assisting in cleaning, es- 
pecially the web as it passes to the 2 or 3-inch cal- 
ender roll? Did you ever notice the dirt under a 
slow and a fast doffer comb? Does a slightly tight 
web tension allow better cleaning than a slack ten- 
sion? 

Several years ago, there would have been a dis- 
cussion as to what puts the fibers on the doffer? 
Many would have said, “The way the doffer wire is 
bent.” Straight-wire doffers have knocked that an- 
swer sky-high. So now possibly it would be correct 
to say that centrifugal force has more to do with it 
than anything else. Do you think so? 

Have heavy organizations anything to do with 
improper cleaning and long card drafts? Sometimes 
the problem is to increase picker production in or- 
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der to keep up with the cards. The weight per yard 
in the picker lap is increased, and the card draft is 
increased, say from 95 to 120, to obtain the right 
weight. Then, because the work appears good, the 
120 draft is considered “the best ever.” 

Possibly the mill decides to make a heavier sliver, 
and decreases the draft back to 95 or 100. The sliver 
now doesn’t look as good—possibly entirely because 
the licker-in speed has not been altered—and the 
tendency is to say that the draft of 120 is better than 
95 or 100. Whereas the proper way to explain it 
would be to say, “with the same heavy organization 
and the same speeds, the 120 draft was better than 
the 95 or 100, but with a change in speeds there 
would possibly be a change in the results obtained.” 

How many who draft 120 or more are not draft- 
ing this way because of conditions similar to those 
mentioned—to overcome a condition that might have 
been overcome by a change in speeds other than pro- 
duction speeds? Provided it is a picker question, 
then the cards may have to do more than their duty 
to be loyal to the organization. 


What About the Flat Strips? 


How many carders have weighed single flat strips 
to the extent that they can tell how much variation 
there is? Do they vary from 16 to 24 grains, or 
more? Why do they vary so much? Is there a rea- 
son or reasons outside of the picker lap? What does 
a fancy roll or similar device dd? What happens 
when a card goes without stripping for a half-day, a 
whole day, or a day and a half? Before using 
straight-wire clothing, has coarser wire been tried? 
Is it proper to skip cards that don’t need grinding, or 
should they be ground whether they need it or not? 
Should a burnishing brush be used on the flats after 
they are ground? How should the flat chains be 
lubricated? Should the ends of the flats be lubri- 
cated occasionally? Many of these and similar ques- 
tions arise every day. Some are old ones, but still 
need discussing. 

An average flat strip is about 20 grains in weight. 
The average mill will show a variation from 16 to 
24 grains on 1 to 1 1/16-inch Strict Low Middling to 
Middling cotton. On 1%-inch cotton, 18 grains is an 
average, and the variation is approximately from 14 
to 22 grains. The flat strip will vary in many cases 
because of flat speed, cylinder speed, grade of cotton, 
and bulk fed. Possibly many know that with double 
flat worm, the feed will have to be increased over 
the amount fed with a single flat worm. In other 
words, if the flats are speeded up, the draft will have 
to be less in order to get the same weight at the front 
as before the change. It should be remembered that 
it does not mean that considerable cleaning is being 
done by speeding up the flats. If cleaning is to be 
done it should be done before the cotton leaves the 
licker-in. As a matter of fact, it should have been 
done before it reached the card. Flats should be used 
only to catch neps, immature fibers, small seed, pep- 
per leaf and small foreign substances. When flats 
are speeded up, the mill loses considerable, its waste 
percentage increases, there is a loss in both good 
short fibers that could be used and good long fibers 
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that should be used. There is no advantage if a very 
low grade of cotton is bought and the flats are made 
to travel 4 to 8 inches a minute instead of 2 to 3 
inches a minute. 

Some of the reasons for variation in each 110 flat 
strips are: 

Variation in weight per yard of lap. 

Too heavy a feed from licker-in to cylinder. 

Insufficient cleaning by the licker-in and mote 
knives, or before the cotton reaches the card. 

Lap guides improperly set, causing selvage to 
double. 

Jams and faced wire. 

Considerable fine leaf and short fibers. 

Lap tensions. 

Licker-in wire and speed. 

Uneven settings. 

Cylinder and flat conditions, and 

Air leaks. 


Now let us picture just how the cotton is acted 
on, and see if it is not possible to note just how the 
fibers and foreign substance reach the flats. If the 
imagination doesn’t exaggerate, then it must be cen- 
trifugal force that causes the fibers, etc., to leave the 
cylinder wire and fly outward to the flats. The flats 
catch what flies out from the cylinder—not all but 
most of it. Since the wire of the flats is bent, they 
may have a tendency to hold what penetrates the 
wire, especially the fibers. Provided the flats are 
ground properly, and the edges are square (although 
maybe ground on an angle) the wire will catch the 
fibers, etc., which fly out from the cylinder. 

Possibly it would make this clearer to say that 
even if the flats are not properly ground, they will 
catch the fibers, etc., but that when the top of the wire 
is ground correctly, it catches whatever flies out 
from the cylinder and holds it more readily until it 
has a chance to penetrate the wire. Dull wire does 
not hold the fibers, etc., as easily as properly ground 
wire. When flats are ground convex or concave, there 
is a narrower strip than when they are ground 
squarely. (Flats are seldom ground concave, but 
very often are ground convex on old cards.) Proper 
grinding of flats allows the flat to catch more and 
fill more. 


Centrifugal force would have a tendency to 
throw out dirt, stalk, neps, and immature fibers and 
give them more speed than good fibers, and it would 
give us the impression that this heavier stock should 
be found imbedded in the flat wire more than the 
good fibers. Let us look at the flat strips coming off 
of the flats. The top side of the strip appears fuller 
of the heavy substance than the under side, which 
has penetrated the wire, although it can be seen that 
crushed seed and leaf has penetrated to some extent. 
From this it would seem as if the flat wire—especial- 
ly well-ground wire—catches fibers more readily 
than the other foreign substance, especially at the 
back of the card, and as the fibers fill the wire to 
some extent, then the heavier substance is caught by 
both the wire and the loose ends of the fibers stick- 
ing out from the flats. This can be cleared up by 


having the flats revolve in the opposite direction. 
Those who have experimented with flats traveling in 
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a reversed direction will clearly remember that the 
flats, when coming out at the back instead of the 
front of the card, have strips that were grayer in 
appearance, and appeared to have heavier substance. 

When the flats revolve in the regular direction, 
it appears as though they must load up very near 
the back of the card with fibers, and as they near 
the front of the card, catch the heavier substance in 
a larger quantity. Possibly the front plate allows 
the heavier substance to escape from the space or 
force between the flats and cylinder, and is caught 
at the edge of the front plate, at the top, by the flats 
leaving the cylinder. 

Possibly it would be best to discuss a little more 
the loading of the cylinder wire and flat wire. Nat- 
urally, the cylinder is loaded more as it leaves the 
point nearest to the licker-in than when it comes 
back to this point in its revolving. This being true, 
then the back flats on the bend would be the first 
place where the cylinder would lose part of its load, 
and there being more of a load at this point, there 
would be a tendency for as much unloading as pos- 
sible. There being more fibers than dirt in the lap 
fed, then naturally there should be a greater percent- 
age of fibers than foreign matter in the unloading. 


Just Try This Experiment! 


A way of getting interesting data on this is to 
take a cylinder and doffer and strip them out, then 
after they have run 20 minutes or 30 minutes, strip 
them out and weigh the strippings. Then let them 
fill up and run 40 minutes or an hour and then strip 
again and weigh the strips. Then do the same thing 
after they have run another 20 minutes over an hour, 
or let them run one hour and a half, and then strip 
and weigh the strips. After each stripping allow 
the card to run 20 to 30 minutes longer than when 
stripped previously, weighing the strippings off of 
the cylinder and doffer each time, until the time has 
been increased sufficiently so that when the card has 
been stripped the last time it will have run 5 or 6 
hours without stripping. 

Now check back on this experiment, and it will 
be interesting to note that the strippings gained in 
weight on every stripping, a gradual but noticeable 
gain, up until the 2 to 3 hour run without stripping. 
From then on there is practically no gain in weight 
in the cylinder strippings. From this it should be 
correct to judge that the cylinder, after it is really 
loaded (after a 2 to 3 hour run without stripping) 
must throw off considerably more fiber and foreign 
substance than when it is only partly loaded, in that, 
after the cylinder wire fills up to its normal capacity, 
it takes on or fills up according to the amount thrown 
off to the flats, taken by the doffer, and fly that drops 
off and through the cylinder screens. Whereas, when 
the cylinder is not loaded, it really has to fill before 
it allows a more even throwing off of fibers and oth- 
er substance. 

This can also be checked without going to con- 
siderable trouble. Take two cards, strip them both 


at the same time, let one run two hours and the other 
four hours, and note the difference in the appearance 
of the flat strips, and weigh not less than ten indi- 
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vidual flat strips. The best test would be to run the 
same card for two hours, and then, after stripping it, 
let it run the four hours. While running this, in- 
vestigate the humidity, machine, front plate, air cir- 
culation and other conditions before and during the 
run. 

Before leaving the subject of flats, it might be 
interesting to discuss the fancy roll and similar de- 
vices. When a regular fancy roll is attached on the 
front of the card it is only called a common or ordi- 
nary fancy roll. When it is attached on the back, its 
name sometimes is changed, also its construction. 
When this roll is put on the back of the card, its 
work is more noticeable in the flat strips than when 
it is attached on the front of the card. Possibly the 
following explanation may cause a discussion or 
bring forth an idea. 


Some Thoughts on the Fancy Roll. 


When the roll is put on the back it acts as an 
agitator and brings the fibers and foreign substance 
to the top of the wire on the cylinder, although it 
must be remembered that as the cylinder collects 
from the licker-in, it carries its load by a small sec- 
tion of back plate which forces the load down into 
the cylinder wire. Then it comes to the roll which 
agitates and brings to the top of the wire the fibers 
and other substance. Then it passes by another small 
section of the back plate, which has a tendency to 
force the load back into the cylinder wire. There 
being a break in the back plate because of the roll, per- 
mits the load to come to the surface more than when 
there is a whole back plate. It is a well known fact 
that flat strips appear dirtier when the roll is used 
at the back than when none is used there. 

Now let us discuss again the front fancy roll, 
which is hardly ever used on a card that is running 
100 per cent cotton, good grade, l-inch and over. It 
is generally used on waste cotton, and when cotton is 
mixed with wool, mohair, jute, rayon, flax, ramie, 
hemp, rhea, etc. It is generally used as a means of 
preventing an over-loading, because of the heavy 
hairs and other fibers than cotton. In preventing an 
over-loading, they prevent jams, faced wire, manu- 
factured neps, etc. Also, a fancy roll will allow an 
emulsion to be used a little more generously. 

The front fancy roll is also used as a means of 
eliminating considerable stripping, especially of the 
cylinder; therefore it helps to eliminate some waste. 

In thinking of a fancy re"! ou the front of a card, 
hardly anyone will think of it other than a means 
of running something that will not run otherwise, 
never as a means of cleaning. When the cylinder 
reaches the point near the doffer where it gives up 
some of its load it has traveled practically half-way 
in its cycle of leaving and returning to the point of 
loading. Between the front fancy roll and the doffer 
there is no means of freeing the cylinder of either 
fiber or foreign substance that has been brought to 
the surface by this front fancy roll, although what 
has been brought to the surface can be more readily 
given to the doffer than if the roll was not there, 
provided that the bottom front plate is not set so 

(Continued on page | 108.) 
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Methods of Reducing “Seconds” 


Article Two 


* 


jd is the second in a short series of practical 
articles on how seconds may be prevented and 
eliminated and corrected. The first article which 
appeared in the August issue attracted consider- 
able attention, and readers will find additional val- 
uable information in the present discussion. Any 
practical readers who wish to contribute a short 
article to this series are urged to do so. 


¢ sd 


HEN WE THINK of bad cloth, or seconds, there 

VV, come to mind such things as oil spots, kinky 
filling, pulled-in filling, hard size, drop 
threads, bare warp, heavy places, mis-picks, etc. At 
this time I wish to list only a few causes of bad cloth. 
It is hoped that someone will find the list useful as a 
suggestion sheet, and check their weave rooms for 
similar troubles. These causes for bad cloth are what 
would be classed as little troubles, but much bad work 
can be traced directly to them. It has been my ex- 
perience that the greatest portion of seconds is caused 
by allowing these little things, and others, to get by. 

Comparatively new weavers should be watched 
closely for some weeks. Noticing that a roll of cloth 
had worked to one end of the cloth rod and was get- 
ting oily from the end of the loom, I pointed it out to 
the weaver and she said “Law, I didn’t think to watch 
down under there!” 

Proper tie thread should be kept at hand. Watch- 
ing a weaver for a few moments I discovered that he 
could not get a particular warp end to stay up. On 
investigating, I found his tie thread was made up of 
single yarn while the ends of the warp were of 2-ply 
yarn. The ply yarn, being twisted in the opposite di- 
rection to the single yarn, naturally kept untwisting 
the single and causing it to break. 

On hot summer days the tie thread the weaver uses 
is often blackened by oil from his hands. Some shirt- 
ing made for a customer was satisfactory in design 
and weave, but was objectionable as a lot because an 
oil blackened end had been allowed to get through once 
in a while. These black ends were from six inches to 
a yard in length and were very noticeable in the fin- 
ished shirting. 

All black ends do not come from the oil on the 
weaver’s hands. The spinning and card room hands 
are often responsible for black ends. The trouble some- 
times originates in the opening room. If we. take a 
comb, made from old card clothing, and curry off the 
bits of oil and grease from the outside of the cotton 
bale, it will do much to keep down these short lengths 
of black ends in the cloth. 

Make it easy for the weaver to keep clean hands. 
If no rag is near when he starts to let the cloth back 
after a pick-out, the oil from the take-up gears is 
pretty certain to get on his hands, and then be 





rubbed on the cloth being woven. It is good practice 
to keep a rag fastened to the loom just over the take- 
up gears. This rag should be changed often enough 
to insure that it stays free from an excessive amount 
of oil and dirt. 

See that the loom fixers, or change hands, take 
proper care to keep the sand rolls clean. When chang- 
ing a section of dobby looms, the men doing the work 
often stand on the sand rolls while they adjust the 
harness and wires. Particles of grease are deposited 
on the sand rolls from the shoes of the workers, and 
if not cleaned off, the first few yards of cloth made on 
the loom will be marked by the particles on every rev- 
olution of the sand roll. 

It undoubtedly takes some time to get a stand of 
looms “set” after they have been changed from, say, 
two to ten-harness work. We know that the first cut 
of cloth taken off the loom, after a change in weave 
is often thrown into seconds. The main reasons for 
these first cuts being thrown in seconds are: wrong 
draws in harness or reed; two-ply selvage ends pulled 
over in the body of the cloth which is made up of sin- 
gle ends; drop threads, or undershot, caused by un- 
even harness settings; ends out in the newly-drawn 
pattern; uneven cloth due to imperfect take-up or let- 
cff gearing; peg out in harness chain; and filling 
pulled in when the bobbin is changed. We know that 
most of these reasons for putting the first cut in sec- 
onds could be eliminated by inspection before the 
cloth is allowed to run too far. 

And did you ever think of the cause of seconds 
from the weaver’s point of view? I well remember a 
job where I hesitated to put up a flag for a loom fixer 
lest I should have so many mis-picks, and such dirty 
cloth, when he finished “‘fixin’” the loom, that the cut 
of cloth would be sure to go into seconds. Some fixers 
leave their “trade-mark” in the form of greasy finger- 
prints, every time they are called to a loom. 

Then too, when weaving, I wondered why the sel- 
vages could not be strengthened so they would not 
break so often. It seemed that three-fourths of all 
the end breakage would occur in or near the selvages. 
Selvage troubles often come from the using of crooked 
section beam heads. Ordinarily the ends from a series 
of section beams are passed over and under the beam 
in front in bringing them from the beams to the size 
box. If one crooked beam head is in the creel, the 
ends from other beams, in passing over this crooked 
one, will be rolled and crossed up. The crossed ends 
will go through the size box in this state and be coat- 
ed with size. When they reach the split rod they will 
break and tangle. There is nothing the slasher-tender 
can do to keep the broken ends from reaching the 
weaver. A good remedy for this trouble is to use a 

system of guide rollers and have the ends from each 
section beam, or pair of beams, pass over a guide roll- 
er and on into the size box without touching other 
section beams in front. In this way a crooked beam 
head will not affect the ends from the beams that are 
behind it in the creel. 
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LIGHT= 
A Machine of the Textile Industry 


RTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
in an_ industrial 
sense is such a re- 


cent thing that very few 
people have any real con- 
ception of its importance. 
Yet to the textile industry 
light is one of the most vi- 
tal factors in the economi- 
cal operation of every mill, 
because the amount and 
quality of the mill produc- 
tion depends essentially on vision. It follows both log- 
ically and from actual experience that the advantages 
which aecrue from raising the standard of mill light- 
ing to a level of visibility which in our day is entirely 
practical, are very great. 

M. Luckiesh, a national authority on artificial light- 
ing, conducted hundreds of tests on the direct effect 
of visibility on workmen under ordinary mill condi- 
tions. The results proved beyond ques- 
tion that inadequate or improper 
lighting produced waste and created 
friction and sickness in the plants. 
Such lighting decreases output and in- 
creases seconds whether the mill own- 
er recognizes the fact or not. 


The standard of all human activi- 
ty — production, safety, health — is 
based on sunlight. When it is con- 
sidered that the average outdoor 
lighting capacity of sunlight to which 
the human eye is attuned, ranges 
from 7000 to 10,000 foot-candles (a 
foot-candle is the light cast by a 1- 
inch wax candle at 1 foot) it will be 
seen that cotton mill lighting of 2 to 
8 foot-candles constitutes a physical 
handicap to the workers that must 
resul€ in considerable cost to the plant owners. 

It is of course impossible in an article of this type 
to say what the proper light intensity of a specific mill 
should be. Much depends on the type of machinery 
and the reflection quality and height of walls, ceilings 
and machinery. Thus in one mill a 15 foot-candle 
light intensity evenly distributed might be entirely 
efficient, while three times the power, which might 
be desirable for a second mill, would create complaints 
of over-lighting and resultant eye strain. The reason 
for this is easily demonstrated by making a visual 
comparison of a single object against different back- 
grounds. If you lay a one-inch black circle on a white 
background it will look smaller than it really is. On 
the other hand a one-inch white circle on a black back- 
ground will look larger than it is. And if the two 


HIS is a non-technical discussion of the advan- 

tages of adequate lighting for textile mills. The 
mis-understandings which exist as to supposed over- 
lighting, the important influence which glare and 
reflection have in the lighting arrangement, and 
other interesting phases are discussed. 

Increased production and quality—reduced 
spoilage—increased safety—less lost time—better 
morale, all of these things appeal to the progressive 
executive, and are presented as advantages of 
proper and adequate lighting in the plant 





background cards with 
their circles are laid side 
by side the white circle on 
black will appear notice- 
ably larger than the black 
circle on white. The rea- 
son for this lies in the fact 
that white reflects 84 per 
cent of the light that 
strikes it and black has 
practically no light reflec- 
tion value. The reflected 
light rays from the white surface overlap and appar- 
ently diminish the size of the black surface. 

The factor of supposed over-lighting has caused 
much confusion among industrials due to the mis- 
understanding of a rather simple condition. The hu- 
man eye has through centuries of evolution become 
adapted to light power coming from a source (the sun 
and sky) above the eye. For this reason nature has 
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Correct illumination in the weave room is essential. 


fashioned the upper eye lid so it is both heavier, more 
opaque and more flexible than the lower lid. The 
result is, that when the eye is exposed to any strong 
volume of light from below the eye level the effect is 
to create an unusual strain and the feeling that there 
is too much light. The most outstanding example of 
the effect of light from below the eye is shown by the 
effect of snow glare which can in a matter of minutes 
create temporary complete blindness and do perma- 
nent injury to the eyes. Yet the light volume reflect- 
ed from sunlit snow is only 25 per cent to 33 1/3 per 
cent of the volume of direct sunlight. So in nearly ev- 
ery case where alleged industrial over-lighting has 
been investigated, reflection and indirect glare has 
been found to be the real source of the trouble. 


Another and by far the worst effect of improper 
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lighting is the glare which results from it. When to 
glare is added the poor visibility of inadequate light- 
ing the effect on workers exposed to the strain is very 
costly indeed. Glare originates from three sources: 
light sources, contrasts and reflection. Glare from 
light sources is due to the lighting equipment being 
of the wrong type, or being so placed that the workers 
must look directly at the lamp filament. This is prob- 
ably the most serious type of glare, since the worker 
is liable to be momentarily blinded by the light and so 
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Adequate light in the card room helps, too. 


responsible before his sight returns 
to normal. 

Glare from contrasts is caused by 
a combination of improper and inade- 
quate lighting. The best example is, 
perhaps, that of a light over a ma- 
chine surrounded by spots of compar- 
atively dense shadow. The contrast 
between even a weak light and intense 
darkness is quite extreme to the sensi- 
tive eye nerves. The momentary flare 
of match outdoors on a starlit night 
will render nearby objects entirely in- 
visible for some moments because of 
the contrast glare. 

Glare from reflection is caused by 
light reflected from other surfaces, as 
for instance from oily or enameled 
machine surfaces. Reflected glare of this type has a 
very bad long term effect. It creates a feeling of un- 
certainty in the worker which results in an uncon- 
scious slowing down of his effort. 


While inadequate lighting causes a slowing down 
and much inaccuracy on the part of the worker and 
eventually ends in serious eye strain with resultant 
danger of accidents and the certainty of lost time, 
glare is a far more serious menace. It causes eye fa- 
tigue and a gradual paralysis of the eye nerves. It 
results in serious nervous troubles of many kinds as 
well as stomach and digestive troubles which grow out 
of nerve disorders. The worker subjected to light 
glare for long periods becomes easily exhausted, in- 
accurate, temperamental and suffers especially from 
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severe headaches. Through the breakdown of his re- 
sistance he becomes, in time, an easy victim of cardiac 
and tubercular disease and of some forms of insanity. 
More directly of interest to the mill owner is the ef- 
fect of these conditions on the mill’s costs. And the 
effects are very considerable. Workers suffering from 
the effects of inadequate and improper lighting con- 
stantly lose time from their jobs through illness. 
There is a measurable loss of efficiency and an in- 
creased production of seconds or spoilage of material. 
Further, the worker so suffering is 
very likely to become a trouble-maker, 
and cause serious loss. Many textile 
mills have found that in comparison 
with the day shifts, these conditions 
are to some extent true of night 
shifts. Naturally, since many other 
things than light cause them, light 
will not entirely eliminate them. But, 
man never was intended to be a night 
flying bird, and since light, or the lack 
of it, is the basis of most of the trou- 
bles growing out of night work, prop- 
er lighting will reduce them to a min- 
imum and will thereby pay for itself 
many times over. 


The advantages which the mill will 





Photo, courtesy General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


A good example of knitting mill illumination. 


obtain from adequate and proper lighting are these: 

1—Increased production. Under proper 

lighting this increased production is not due to 

any increased expenditure of energy on the part 

of the worker but is due to his greater certainty 

of vision which makes work easier and more 

accurate. He works just as hard under poor 

lighting but does not accomplish as much. 


2—Increased quality of work. A natural re- 
sult of better vision. 


spoilage. Also a natural result 





of better vision. 

4—Increased safety of machines and work- 
ers. The better the visibility the more certain is 
the movement of the worker. Darkness has 
never been recommended for safety. 


(Continued on page 1108.) 
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Dyeing Fabrics Containing Yarns Made 
of Spun and Cut Rayon Staple 


AYON WASTE has not 
been an “unmixed 
blessing”. It has 


been a blessing to the ray- 
on manufacturers, as an 
outlet, and a bane to the 


dle some of it. But it is 
very possible that some, or 
perhaps a large part, of the 
difficulties encountered in 
dyeing materials contain- 
ing rayon waste could be 
eliminated by a better un- 
derstanding of the causes 
of these difficulties on the 
part of the dyers as well 
as those who produce and handle this commodity. 

As about 85 per cent of the world’s rayon produc- 
tion at present is of the viscose type, and as very lit- 
tle waste of the acetate type appears on the market, 
practically allsof the present waste is of the viscose 
type. By far the largest part of this waste in Ameri- 
ca is used in the manufacture of spun yarns, com- 
posed either entirely of the chopped or cut waste, or 
of chopped waste in combination with wool or some 
other natural fiber, to give union or novelty yarn. 
These yarns are constantly finding wider use in all 
branches of the textile industry, for use either alone 
or in combination with other yarns, in more or less 
competition with spun silk and the staple fiber yarns, 
made from short fiber rayon manufactured especially 
for this purpose. This use of rayon waste probably 
originated in America. 

As a whole, chopped rayon waste is fairly satis- 
factory when used for the purposes intended. This is 
proven by the fact that the demand for this waste in 
the United States generally exceeds the supply. At 
the same time, it could be even more satisfactory, 
and more in demand, if some of the difficulties now 
frequently encountered in dyeing materials contain- 
ing it could be avoided or overcome. 


and containing them. 


nished upon request. 


Dyeing Difficulties. 


Every rayon dyer is all too familiar with the fact 
that even today plenty of trouble is encountered in try- 
ing to dye some rayon piece goods in level solid colors. 
For this reason, and owing to the fact that some rayon 
waste is far more variable than any rayon yarn ever 
sold by a reliable manufacturer, it is not entirely un- 
expected that difficulty should be encountered in dye- 
ing some of this material in level colors. 

Spun yarns from rayon waste may, and sometimes 
do, contain waste from the spinning process, such as 
defective, tangled and soiled threads, as well as the 
small amounts left on the spinning bobbin in re-wind- 
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dyers who have had to han- N THE August issue was published a complete 

[ discussion of spinning yarns from rayon waste, 
specially cut rayon, and cotton-and-rayon mixtures. 
It follows logically to present here this discussion 
of some of the especial problems encountered in 
the dyeing of these yarns and fabrics made from 


To those interested, clippings of the previous 
article on the spinning of these yarns will be fur- 


ing and twisting, or small 
ends from the cake in pot 
spinning. This yarn may, 
or may not, be desulphur- 
ized and bleached. It may 
contain tangled, soiled, 
damaged, or defective 
yarns from the washing, 
desulphurizing, bleaching 
and other finishing proc- 
esses. This yarn also may, 
or may not, be desulphur- 
ized and bleached. Yarns 
from the final _ sorting, 
doubling, and weaving op- 
erations, which have been 
fully desulphurized and 
bleached, may also be present, as well as a wide mix- 
ture of perfect, defective, and experimental yarns of 
all kinds from the control and experimental labora- 
tories and other development work. 

In some cases this yarn has been all mixed to- 
gether indiscriminately. On the other hand, some 
rayon waste, and spun yarns from this material, con- 
tain only the one type of waste. Is it any wonder 
then that the poor dyer often has a lot of trouble all 
his own in trying to match shades and dyeing to sam- 
ple on different lots of such variable material? 


Sulphur-Viscose Yarn. 


One of the most disturbing factors in the dyeing 
of spun rayon yarn is the presence of sulphur-viscose 
yarn. This is the name applied to viscose yarn in the 
process of manufacture before it reaches the desul- 
phurizing operation, where the sulphur is ordinarily 
removed. The dyeing and other properties of this 
sulphur-viscose yarn are known to be quite different 
from those of the regular desulphurized yarn, as it 
appears on the market. Some sulphur-viscose yarn is 
now sold to the American knitting trade, for the rea- 
son that it is stronger than the same yarn after de- 
sulphurizing, but this is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment in the rayon industry and all finished rayon 
yarn is normally desulphurized. In the ordinary use 
of this sulphur-viscose yarn it is always desulphurized 
after knitting and before dyeing. This is done by 
treating the goods in an alkaline bath containing so- 
dium sulphide or an alkaline sulphite, as described 
later. 

If some of this viscose yarn containing sulphur be- 
comes mixed with the usual desulphurized viscose 
waste in spun rayon yarn, it is practically impossible 
to dye the yarn evenly with many dyestuffs by the 
usual method. In dyeing this sulphur-viscose yarn 
with easily reduced dyestuffs, such as Benzo Fast 
Blue FR (Blue 4GL, Color Index No. 533), or mixtures 
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containing such dyestuffs, considerable difficulty may 
be experienced due to the reduction of these dyestuffs 
in the bath. This reduced color may, or may not, be 
re-oxidized in the air after the dyed yarn leaves the 
bath. This, of course, leads to all kinds of trouble in 
matching shades, etc., especially in closed dyeing ma- 
chines, where it is more or less necessary to dye by 
formula. 

This reduction of the dyestuff is probably caused 
by the formation of some sodium sulphide in the alka- 
line dye bath, by the reaction between the sulphur in 
the yarn and the alkali present in the bath. All dyers 
are familiar with the reducing action of sodium sul- 
phide, as is well illustrated in the application of the 
sulphur dyestuffs. This reduction of the color may 
be avoided in several ways. For example, by remov- 
ing the cause of the trouble, by a special desulphuriz- 
ing treatment; by eliminating all alkalies and using a 
neutral dye bath; or by dyeing in a slightly acidic dye 
bath. 


Desulphurizing Rayon Waste. 


Some rayon manufacturers scour, desulphurize, 
and bleach all rayon waste before offering it for sale, 
so that it does not give any trouble in this way. When 
it is necessary to desulphurize the yarn in the dye- 
house, this may be accomplished by a number of meth- 
ods, practically all of which require a special bath 
unless the goods are to be subsequently dyed with sul- 
phur or some vat dyestuffs, in which case the desul- 
phurizing is not generally very important anyhow. A 
suitable special desulphurizing bath may contain 1 to 
2 per cent of sodium sulphide and 0.5 to 1 per cent of 
caustic soda. This is used at a moderate tempera- 
ture. A milder treatment consists of an aqueous 2 
per cent sodium sulphite solution at 60 to 80 degrees 
C. (140 to 176 degrees F.). Trisodium phosphate 
may also be used, and Kami and Inubushi, Cellulose 
Ind. (Tokyo) 6, 99-106 (1930), suggest an aqueous 
bath containing 150 grams of ammonia per liter at 70 
degrees C. (158 degrees F.), or 250 grams per liter 
at 50 degrees C. (122 degrees F.). In every case where 
the yarn is to be direct dyed, a separate bath must be 
used, which prolongs the dyeing and, as all good rayon 
dyers know, this does the goods no good. 


Applying the Direct Dyestuffs. 


When dyeing with direct dyestuffs that are not 
reduced by the sulphur present in sulphur-viscose, or 
when this is absent, the direct dyestuffs can be ap- 
plied in the same manner as in dyeing ordinary rayon 
goods. This may be done in either open vats, or open 
or closed dyeing machines. For simple shades it is 
best to enter the goods at a high temperature, say 90 
degrees C. (194 degrees F.), in a bath containing only 
soap or soluble oil, without salt. Common or Glau- 
ber’s salt should be avoided wherever possible in ap- 
plying compound shades. The same procedure is used 


in dyeing simple or self shades with the direct dyes, 
except that the presence of some salt in the dyebath 
appears to assist in obtaining level shades when only 
one dyestuff is used. This is just the reverse of the 
case in applying compound shades, where salt fre- 
quently causes variations in the tone of the color in 
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different parts of the goods. 

On the other hand, the direct dyes may be applied 
to the sulphur-viscose or partially desulphurized goods 
in a neutral or slightly acidic dye bath, avoiding all 
alkalies in the bath; or by dyeing in the presence of 
1 or 2 per cent of formic or acetic acid, and 2 to 5 
per cent of monopol soap at 90 degrees C. (190 de- 
grees F.), as suggested by Whittaker. Some dyes that 
are very sensitive to reducing agents may be slightly 
affected by the formic acid, which has slight reducing 
properties, but this is seldom the case and where it 
occurs, acetic acid may be used. 


Vat Dyestuffs. 


In most cases experienced dyers have obtained 
more level shades on spun rayon yarns containing bad- 
ly mixed and sulphur-viscose waste with the vat dye- 
stuffs than by any other class. Probably this is at 
least in part due to the fact that the alkali present at 
least partly removes the sulphur present in the yarn 
without any deleterious effect upon the dyestuffs 
present. Properly selected vat dyes usually work fair- 
ly well on this class of goods and, as a group, the vat 
dyestuffs requiring considerable alkali to bring them 
into solution give better results than those requiring 
less alkali. Glue may be added to the dye bath, if de- 
sired. In many cases, caustic potash appears to give 
somewhat better results when used in this way than 
caustic soda, probably due to the fact that it does not 
have as much effect upon the rayon itself. The vat 
dyestuffs may be applied to these spun yarns in closed 
dyeing machines of the Franklin type. 

As a rule spun rayon yarn which has been bleached 
after spinning, and which contains no oil of any kind, 
dyes more evenly than any other type of spun rayon. 
The scouring and the alkaline oxidizing action of the 
bleach both have the effect of rendering the yarn 
more uniform. The vat dyes work particularly well 
on this type of yarn. 


Oily Waste. 


In order to add to the dyer’s troubles, some rayon 
manufacturers or waste dealers adulterate the rayon 
waste with the cheapest kind of mineral oil obtain- 
able. Most of the oils found in rayon waste are hard 
enough to scour out, but when this is nothing but a 
cheap mineral oil, it is almost impossible to get it out 
of the spun yarn by any practical method, and when 
it is attempted to scour the yarn wound on packages 
in even the most modern type of package dyeing ma- 
chine, it is impossible to get either all the oil out, or 
to scour the yarn evenly. Unevenly scoured rayon 
yarn never dyed evenly under any circumstances and 
spun rayon is no exception. 

In closing, it may be well to point out that not all 
spun rayon yarns are made from rayon waste. Many 
of these spun rayon yarns are made from rayon yarn 
which is manufactured on a special type of machine, 
especially for the purpose of being cut into short fi- 
bers. On account of the mixing which these cut yarn 
fibers should receive in the manufacture of the spun 
yarn, often less care is exercised as to the uniformity 
of the original viscose yarn for cutting than in the 
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(This concludes a series of nine articles on the subject 
of textile designing, under the heading, “Ups and Downs, 


with the Count."’ The eight previous articles appeared in 
the September, October, November, and December, 1930, 
and the January, March, and June, 1931, issues.—Editor.) 


UST A FEW REMARKS about common problems in 
designing and we will let you off unless some of 
you boys want to stay after school and ask ques- 

tions. One of the most important points for a design- 
er’s consideration is to make different sections of a 
design break properly. If a design has two or more 
different types or classes of weaves in it, it is usually 
desirable to make the dividing lines as clean-cut as 
possible. By this statement we mean that raisers in 
the one design should be opposed to (come opposite 
to) sinkers in the other. Obviously, when we combine 
a satin and a plain weave, we cannot make this abso- 
lutely true. But we can tie the floating weave down. 
If we try, though, we can work out most of the other 
weaves. 

The second point is the question of reeding when 
we combine a colored end or a cord end with other 
types of weave. In this case it is desirable to make 
the ends on each side of the decorative end or cord 
end weave alike; since this will throw the end in ques- 
tion into decided relief and will also tie it firmly in 
place. The reason that it will be tied firmly in place 
is this: the end on one side weaves just like the end 
on the other side and there is no cause for the de- 
corative end to slip one way or the other. So it stays 
in a straight line, which is highly desirable. 

The third point is found when we introduce stripes 
in the design. If they are of contrasting color, well 
and good, no change in weave. Otherwise we must 
count on one of four different considerations to get 
the effect. These are (1) different counts of yarn, 
(2) different weave, (3) different quality of yarn 
(rayon, cotton, woolen, etc.), and (4) different densi- 
ty. By density we mean the number of threads per 
inch. 


We shall treat the subject from the warp view- 
point; by now you should know that the observations 
apply with equal force to the filling. 

If we fall in with the first plan, the weave may be 
the same, since the comparative coarseness of the 
yarn will make the decorative stripe conspicuous. 

If we use a different weave, we should make it 
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come as near to breaking clean as is possible. It is not 
possible to make a 3/1 twill break perfectly with a 
1/3 twill. So we use a 3/1 twill and another weave 
which will break properly and give the same contrast 
petween warp and filling. See this in Fig. 49, which 
breaks perfectly. 

By using a different. quality of yarn we are re- 
lieved of the necessity of changing the weave, al- 
though the effect may be heightened by employing 
both methods. No example is given of this, since it 
will be understood from the other figures shown. 

Now for the difference in density. This is han- 
died by putting a different number of ends in the sev- 
eral dents in the reed. Seen in Fig. 50. 

Come to the examples: Fig. 47 shows the attempt 
to break a 5-harness satin with a plain weave, which 
can’t be done; Fig. 48 shows an 8-harness satin brok- 
en properly and acceptably with a plain weave. No- 
tice this, please: we cannot oppose all of the sinkers 
of the satin weave with raisers of the plain weave; 
but we do oppose all of the raisers of the satin weave 
with sinkers of the plain. 

As regards Fig. 49 we suggest that you try break- 
ing a 1/8 twill and a 3/1 twill perfectly and then come 
back and say “Papa was right’. Of course we refer 
to common twills in this connection. 

Fig. 50 brings us to the discussion of a plain 
ground with twill stripes. In this connection, the de- 
signer must select a twill which will break properly. 
Then comes the question as to how the respective ele- 
ments of the design will be reeded. This is largely 
determined by consideration of the construction which 
must be equalled and the reed which will be used. If 
we wish to make the decorative stripe twice as dense 
as the ground, we can reed the ground 2 per dent and 
the stripe 4 per dent. Or we can reed the ground 3 
per dent and the stripe 6 per dent. It is possible to 
reed the ground 2 in one dent and 3 in the next and 
then reed the stripe 5 per dent. You will immediately 
see the other possibilities of this plan. 

When we change the reeding of the ends, it is 
usually desirable to show this on the drawing-in draft 
by symbols rather than by written explanation. If 
you will notice under each of the figures shown, you 
will find a series of symbols that look like capital U’s. 
This is employed to show that every end enclosed by 
this symbol is drawn in the same dent. It often hap- 
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pens in fancy design- 
ing that we may des- 
ignate several differ- 
ent numbers of ends 
per dent. This plan 
simplifies the desig- 
nation considerably. 

Inasmuch as ye 
have no chance to 
show different colors 
in this article, we will 
have to explain this 
point. When we em- 
ploy yarns of a dif- 
ferent quality, it is 
often the practice to 
use a special color of 
ink in the drawing-in 
draft to designate the 
respective colors. An- 
other plan is to use 
different symbols in 
the drawing-in draft 
to show this. For ex- 
ample, an X would be 
used to show grey 
cotton, a circle or O 
to show dyed eotton, 
and a dot to show 
rayon. In this event, 
a key is written on 
the drawing-in draft 
to show the hands the 
significance of the 
various symbols em- 
ployed. The same is 
true when diffferent 
colors of ink are used. 

One of the almost universal 
methods of designers in making 
crepes or any other fabrics employ- 
ing reverse twist yarns is to show 
regular twist by black X’s or 
crosses and reverse twist by red 
X’s or crosses. You will see imme- 
diately that there is practically no 
limit to the symbols which may be 
used to convey the designer’s mean- 
ing in this respect. 

3y this time you must have 
realized that the writer has been 
facing a very difficult problem in 
his effort to be of some small help 
to you all. If he puts the food for 
thought in the tops of trees (to 
quote the estimable Editor of CorT- 
TON), only the giraffes can get it. 
If he puts it under ground only the 
moles can reach it. 

We close this series of humble 
articles with the profound hope 
that we may have added something 
to the young designer’s knowl- 
edge. 
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Talk of the Month. 


PART FROM the unfavorable position of raw 
cotton, aggravated by the August 8th forecast 


of the new crop by the Government, the gen- 
eral mid-summer complexion of things textile was at 
least encouraging. There was little hope, following 
spring disappointment over the 
general economic develop- 
ments, that cotton goods and 
other textiles could make real progress before the fall. 
Yet depression could not feed on itself forever and it 
has proved that textiles, because of their status as 
one of the prime essentials of life, began early in the 
summer to get their inevitable reaction. Even then 
they had to face the incursion of new and severe ob- 
stacles to confidence in business, in the world troubles 
revealed by the Hoover conference, and the disappoint- 
ing U. 8. Steel Corporation report. 


Nevertheless, progress has been made, and upon 
the foundation stone of absolute buying need. That 
the limit of skimping and retrenching has been 
reached is evident from the fact that public buying of 
shoes has been gradually attaining normal proportions, 
said a brokerage house in the middle of the summer. 
The general tone of mid-summer reports from the 
large distributors of wool, rayon and silk goods was 
optimistic. The fact is that the public has been wear- 
ing out its clothing and depleting its wardrobes. Un- 
der the circumstances retailers have been wearing out 
their stocks and depleting the warerooms. But th’‘s 
could not go on indefinitely. 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets. 


Such extraneous factors as the international com- 
plications are a sentimental drawback to cotton goods 
and other essentials, but trade must go on while peo- 
ple survive. For a long time the inventory position 
of cotton textiles has been good and production has 
been well regulated, to the undoubted ultimate (and 
now presumably early) benefit of the industry. It 
should be noted, too, that the relationships of sup- 
ply to demand in raw cotton have begun to improve, 
granting that the beginning of the current season 
found the statistical position of the American crop dis- 
tinctly bearish and unsatisfactory. For consumption 
is looking up and not down. 


Intensified effects of the depression through the 
extent of its duration may mean a slow progress up- 
ward even now. The close buying practice of buyers 
is universal and will not be easily shaken. However, 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service stated in a re- 
cent report that the cotton manufacturing industry of 
this country had shown much greater stability than 
domestic industries on the average during the past two 
years; also that consumption of raw cotton in June 
made the first monthly gain over a year previous since 
September of 1929. 

Another point made by the Exchange Service was 


that forwardings to mills of the world were running 
well above those in 1930, which is the most hopeful 
aspect of the whole situation. A broker’s circular said 
some time ago that the history of the cotton market 
was being written less in the fields and the mills than 
in the banking houses and political councils of Europe. 
The signs of betterment in the face of these circum- 
stances point to the essential soundness of current 
business. Even pressure upon buyers has begun to 
mark progress in worsted goods and sellers of cotton 
fabrics should be alive to the opportunity to exert 
every influence for improving their profit position as 
well as production. 


AMONG THE MATTERS of vital concern to cotton 
manufacturers as well as others was the summer de- 
mise of the Wool Institute. Here was an organization 
The Demi £ +h which developed many constructive 

Wool In he lines of activity on the common 
* problems of the industry, but it 
ran into a snag in the unsatisfactory conditions sur- 
rounding Government policy on what is legitimate or 
illegal co-operation in industry. Malcolm D. Whitman 
stated at the time the Institute was disbanded that 
the textile industries were navigating in a Sherman 
Law fog. The case of the Sugar Institute—involving 
a suit brought by the Department of Justice—shows 
it imperative that cotton manufacturers join with all 
industrialists to exert pressure on the Government to 
clear up in some way a muddled situation. 


AMONG THE notable features in textiles in recent 
months has been the move of the makers of Palm 
Beach cloth and some other manufacturers of special 
wool products to carry their trade- 
a marks through to the finished gar- 

m ofuarion. ments. The New England cotton 
mill industry is not without its counterpart in such 
development and the summer has brought to the fore 
two cases which are perhaps as significant events in 
the field of such manufacture as anything to be re- 
ported. These have to do with the old and well known 
Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford, and the Pepperell 
Mfg. Company, which has plants in Maine and Mass- 
achusetts as well as in the South; also the Page Mill 
in alliance with the Sudanette Company. 

Before proceeding to the new activities of these 
companies, it is a co-incidence to find that the Lan- 
cashire cotton mills are moving to the same general 
end, which is the capitalization of trade marks or 
brand names. The cotton—and wool—mills of the 
world, chiefly because of the age of the industry and 
old practices, have hardly begun to realize on this as- 
set of trade marks which is so prominent in other 
lines of industry. The possibilities, obviously, are 
great. Recognition of this truth is found in the re- 
cent report that the Lancashire Cotton Corporation is 
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developing the idea of finding appropriate branded 
names which will appeal widely to the public. 

New England mills have long had highly reputable 
trade names, but between them and the public has 
been a gap. Now the Wamsutta label is being carried 
to the public direct in a line of shirts, shorts, pajamas 
and union suits, through arrangement with the gar- 
ment making firm of Wilson Brothers, Chicago. And 
the products of the Page Mill, owned by the Loring 
group or the United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 
are to be handled through the Sudanette Company of 
New Bedford, which has been merchandising direct 
and has proved that the public takes to trade-marked 
textiles. 

It is no new story that merchandising has super- 
seded production problems as a prime consideration of 
industry, and these are illustrations that New Eng- 
land textile manufacturers are coming to see the need 
of modernizing to meet such conditions. Mention has 
been made of the Pepperell and the August issue of its 
own “news sheet” is significant of this company’s de- 
termination to keep the foreground in textile merchan- 
dising. The next year will see the company advertis- 
ing a wide group of cotton products under the one 
name of Pepperell, in a campaign new and novel for 
textiles. 

Herein is a healthy note of diversification for New 
England, something away from the curse of concen- 
tration which once hurt the industry and the section. 
The Sulloway Mills of Franklin, N. H., are also em- 
barked on a program to diversify their line, having 
purchased the Middlesex Hosiery Mills of Lowell to 
that end. The Franklin plant has been devoted solely 
to wool hosiery, by nature a seasonal product. The 
acquisition of another plant was to put the firm in the 
silk, rayon and lisle field, for an all-year line of output. 
New England cotton plants may gather more impetus 
in this direction by reference to the steps taken this 
year by the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, of 
Danville, Va., toward producing several lines instead 
of the one product ginghams. 


Such strikes as have occurred in the textile mills of 
New England this summer may be a final benefit, be- 
cause of the revelation of Communistic spirit, although 
not too prevalent. The more this element can be 
brought into the open, the less insidious will become 
its propaganda. Woolen and silk mills seem to have 
borne the brunt of such uprisings, which appear to be 
rather futile. In fact, the Communist program of 
striking for higher wages and shorter hours at a 
time when manufacturers in many cases might better 
have been idle than operating—if only the moment 
were to be considered—seems like banging the head 
against a stone wall. 


In New England, as elsewhere, the cotton mills 
have reduced their inventories both in volume and in 
value. But at least until late in the summer it was 
not evident that the fine goods industry was making 
a sufficiently strong stand for reasonable prices. The 
report of the Pacific Mills on the first six months of 
1931 was heralded by some as indicative of im- 
provement, but it was by indirection: a smaller loss 
than for a year previous. The report was held to be 
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typical of larger business but inadequate returns. If 
things are now as healthy as they seem, with the in- 
dustry fully liquidated, a concerted effort to secure 
profits, rather than to reduce losses, should be made. 


AT THE BEGINNING of this period there was much 
talk about frozen assets and liquidations, and many of 
those other things necessary to bring stocks, bonds 

, and other securities into line with the 
The Retailer ls new levels that business in general 
Out of Line. assuming. 

Much progress in this field has been made and this 
applies particularly to manufacturing. There seems 
to be at least one outstanding channel in the progress 
of goods to consumers that has not made its full con- 
tribution or made its adjustment in keeping with de- 
mand. 

The retailer of textile commodities still holds 
prices at a level very much out of line with manufac- 
turing margins, wages, cost of food and many other 
items with which they can be compared. 


It is true that long term leases on expensive build- 
ings requiring high rentals may be a partial answer. 
It is also true that fixtures and fineness of appear- 
ance and display may be another factor. It would be 
useless to try to enumerate them all. The public in 
general is not interested in them. They know the val- 
ue of their raw materials, they watch the sales price 
of the manufactured materials, as they go from the 
mills, and many have been unable to reconcile the re- 
tail prices asked for textile commodities upon these 
bases. 

It is true that retailers have made some adjust- 
ments. It is equally true that retailers have tried to 
hold to the old system by a quick hand-to-mouth turn- 
over, and, finally, a series of bargain sales to which the 
public comes and returns to await another one. 

The public, in its patronage, by and large, is look- 
ing for values again. It knows that the present at- 
titude of the average retailer will finally bring, their 
textile fabrics out on a cheaper basis. 

It seems like a poor policy for the stream to be re- 
tarded at the point of contact of final consumption. 

The retailer must make his proportionate adjust- 
ment just as the raw producers and the manufacturers 
have. This adjustment will help every one and must 
finally be made. 


SELLING COTTON on a net weight basis has been 
discussed for years and because the traditional strong- 
hold, that the old method of selling and deducting for 

‘ tare, has been so fixed nothing has 
Selling Cotton ever been done about it. Selling 

on Net Weight. cotton on a net weight basis has 
much to recommend it and this season has had an- 
other new reason added. 

In the effort to increase the uses of cotton fabrics 
President Callaway of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association sent out a suggestion to the mills 
that they pay for 7 pounds of additional cotton, at 
whatever price the cotton is bought, provided the bale 
is wrapped in 100 per cent cotton bagging. 

One hundred and twenty-five mills having a pur- 
chasing power of two and one-half million bales of 
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cotton endorsed the idea. Mills geared themselves 
ready for the production of the bagging. Thousands 
of letters were written and much publicity given to 
the idea, and yet, the farmers were afraid to use cot- 
ton bagging because of the tare penalty. 

Inability to sell cotton on a net weight basis pre- 
cluded the potential use of approximately 130,000 bales 
of cotton at a time when cotton needs to be consumed. 

The jute and ties on a bale of cotton costs the buy- 
er the same price as the cotton in the bale. The buyer 
cannot use this wrapping to the same advantage as the 
cotton. The wrapping is not uniform. There are so 
many variations that some standard weight had to be 
agreed upon as “tare allowance”. 

When tare seems to be deficient, patches and rags 
are often added to make up the difference. There- 
fore, the average American bale can be recognized by 
its ragged and tramp-like appearance. This is par- 
ticularly true after it has been compressed and re- 
compressed and sampled and re-sampled and then 
patched and re-patched to make up these deficiencies. 

In May, 1925, a meeting was held in Washington 
to try to see what could be done to correct “the gin- 
ning, baling, compressing, handling and classification 
of cotton”. Many errors and wastes were found, chief 
of which was that approximately $50,000,000.00 is lost 
annually in the farm value of the cotton crop in waste- 
ful and irregular handling and that tare irregularity 
is one of the most expensive factors in this loss. 

It may seem to the farmer that bagging and ties 
are an economic idea but the farmer loses even in the 
price of his cotton. Tare allowance is always involved 
in the price structure. 

Egyptian and Indian cotton is sold on net weight 
basis. Why should the American farmer further 
penalize himself when the leading growers, shippers 
and dealers and manufacturers have endorsed the 
idea? 

Foreign buyers are drastic in their tare reduction 
and are constantly complaining about the condition of 
our cotton when it arrives in their markets. 

Selling cotton on a net weight basis removes prac- 
tically every obstacle from the using of cotton bag- 
ging and thereby greatly increasing the use of cotton. 

It will likely require legislation and this legislation 
will have to have its request originate from the farm- 
ers. This will be easy to do if the farmer can be 
made to completely understand that selling cotton on 
any other basis penalizes him. 


SOME ONE REMARKED a while back that if the pro- 
hibition question should ever be given a referendum 
that the country would sustain the Eighteenth Amend- 

ibs Eee ment because the bootleggers would 

be perros + vote with the church people in sus- 

diol iti taining it so that they (the boot- 
leggers) could preserve their business. 

During the last few years the cotton-textile in- 
dustry has been trying to adjust its production to de- 
mand. Between 75 and 85 per cent of the industry 
have largely co-operated in many ways to try to steady 
the business and place it in a conservative position. 
The remainder of the industry has been made up of 
free lances and individualists, who have not co-oper- 
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ated but seemingly have taken an unfair advantage of 
the efforts of those who have been co-operating. 

At a meeting recently held by a group of mill ex- 
ecutives, endeavoring to work out co-operatively stable 
plans, it was reported that one of the “free lancers” 
had expressed the hope that the co-operating mills 
would not abolish their curtailment program as it 
would hurt his business if they did. No names were 
called but the idea was advanced that the minority of 
non-co-operatives was sapping the life out of those 
mills that were trying to improve conditions. 

It was even projected in the meeting that some of 
the banks were looking with disfavor upon curtailment 
because the mills running full time were showing bet- 
ter statements than the curtailed mills. 


The banks, however, had overlooked a very vital 
factor in the success of the full time mill. Does it 
seem fair or sportsmanlike for such a condition to ex- 
ist? Is it a good business policy to have to call in‘the 
law of the survival of the fittest and use cutthroat 
methods when a little co-operation on the part of all 
would materially help the situation? 


THE OLD POLICY of driving a mill early and late has 
left its imprint upon the operating policies of this 
generation. There are so many who still believe that 
this is the only profitable policy that 
with the slightest provocation they 
speed up production and the urge for 
sales which never abates. Often the fear of lack of 
sales makes them adopt bad merchandising policies. 

The trend of speculative raw materials, with its 
many modifying factors, gives them too much fright 
and leads them into panicky procedures. Again, spec- 
ulating in materials and having dollar profits in raw 
products often eases the conscience into a position of 
market breaking. 

Some people think that textile manufacturers 
should not be speculators and that speculators should 
not be manufacturers. They are closely allied yet suf- 
ficiently far apart to be carried on separately. Each 
one often causes over-anxiety on the part of the other. 
Losses in manufactured products are sought in raw 
material speculation and vice versa. 

Manufacturing commodities and selling them at a 
consistent profit is the simple objective in mill opera- 
tions. Entangling alliances often muddle the situa- 
tion until an endless cycle of loss and gain causes its 
director to revolve in an abstract and unenlightened 
whirl of goalless effort. Over-anxiety is backed by a 
bad mental state, and when the mental state is not 
normal, actions cannot be well directed. 


The raw material markets have produced much 
anxiety during the last two years, and this anxiety has 
been caused by the manufacturer getting too much ma- 
terial at a price too high, and then trying to work it 
out into cloth and sales before the decline caught him 
too much. 

Cotton for orders, for example, hedged and bal- 
anced, makes a manufacturer feel sure of his position. 
It relieves anxiety and puts him in a position to man- 
age his business rather than have his business harass 
him. 


Over-Anxiety 
in Operating. 
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TO CUT WAGES or not to cut wages, seems to be oc- 
cupying the minds of many. Purchasing power and 
its various relations to prosperity and posterity have 

had the changes rung in many tones and 
Wages. tongues. Mr. Hoover and Secretary Lamont 
sound different notes. Different executives in the 
steel corporations express contrary opinions. The ad- 
vocates of economic recovery seem to differ on this 
point. The cost of living, the purchasing power of the 
dollar, equivalent wage scales and dozens of other eco- 
nomic devices loom large. 

For industry to arbitrarily cut wages at definite 
cross-sections, on a horizontal basis, might be mani- 
festly wrong. There are, however, some industrial 
wage inequalities and these need to be adjusted. These 
are found in the more highly skilled trades where 
many of these seem to need review. 

Textile wages generally are not excessive. They 
have never been so markedly a drain upon the eco- 
nomic structure as some of the others have been. The 
cost of getting a bale of grey goods to the ultimate 
consumer reveals a study that may have some high 
wage levels in it that might be ironed out, but to cut 
wages generally in the textile mills of the South, and 
give it to people who are already making materially 
higher wages than are these workers is manifestly un- 
fair. 

The leaders of the textile mills of the South are 
not in favor of wage reductions, and it is ardently 
hoped that nothing will be done by any one that will 
cause any further reduction in textile wages. 

That there have been some wage reductions in cer- 
tain areas is well known but, by and large, the textile 
wages have been carefully safeguarded. Recently a 
southern manufacturer said that he really believed 
that wages in a large group of mills in the South would 
be as high, or higher than a corresponding group in 
the North although the manufacturers of the South 
still have the added expense of mill village upkeep and 
higher taxes. 


WHETHER OR NOT the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will allow the railroads a fifteen per cent in- 
crease in freight rates, with certain exceptions, is now 

. being considered. The railroads have 
~ Rate presented their case and now the ship- 
ncrease. ‘ eons" - 
pers are having their inning. Their rea- 
sons for making the request are well known because 
the press has given much space to it. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
in conjunction with the various state associations, 
have notified the Commission of its opposition, thus: 
“Conditions existing in this industry over a period of 
several years make it impossible for petitioners to 
voluntarily accept any increase in existing rates on 
its finished product, or in any of the elements entering 
into the cost of production, including inbound freight 
rates.” 

They then proceed to develop some very strong ar- 
guments substantiating their claims. 

Hundreds of other large organizations presented 
similar pleas. The American Sugar Cane League ad- 
vanced the idea “that steps be taken to relieve the rail- 
roads of the enormous overhead represented by their 
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investments in stations and terminals that were built 
in response to the insistence of the communities in 
which they are located as a tribute to the pride and 
prestige of those communities, and which have been 
constructed at an outlay far exceeding the legitimate 
necessities of the carriers.” 


The League suggested that these “expensive, or- 
nate and palatial stations and terminals” ought to be 
taken over by the municipalities in which they are 
located and used by the railroads on a low rental basis 
through the various state public service commissions. 

They said “these grandiose pretentions of the peo- 
ple of the cities make the impoverished farmers of 
the United States pay higher rail rates in order that 
the cities may advertise their prestige.” 

The majority of shippers feel that the railroads 
are using a shortsighted policy in urging this raise, 
and that the loss in freight to other type of carrier 
will more than offset any theoretical income. The 
shippers are of the opinion that the railroads should 
devise plans to lower their rates and endeavor to get 
back the millions of dollars that their present policy 
has allowed to escape. 


Figures on U. S. Rayon Production. 
Capacity estimated at 194,600,000 pounds; figures 


show amount of capacity of each state, as well as 
by process and companies 


bes “TEXTILE ORGANON,” the monthly publication 
of the Tubize Chatillon Corp., gives some interest- 
ing figures in the August and September issues, 
showing America’s capacity for the manufacture of 
rayons, as of July 1, 1931. The capacity aggregates 
194,600,000 pounds, including capacity for 15,000,000 
pounds for which machinery had been purchased and 
delivered but not put in operation. The review fur- 
ther points out that based upon a production of 56,- 
000,000 pounds during the first half of 1931, the in- 
dustry was operating at about 70 per cent of capacity. 
The review summarizes the figures and gives com- 
plete tables, as follows: 


American Rayon Producers’ Installed Capacity. 


In connection with the figures on installed capacity, 
the “Textile Organon” says that the figures given are 
the estimated capacity of American producers as of 
July 1, 1931, the compilation being based upon official 
figures furnished by manufacturers representing 
about 95 per cent of the industry. The compilation 
shows that the nation’s capacity on July 1 was 194,- 
600,000 pounds, including capacity for 15,000,000 
pounds, for which machinery was purchased and de- 
livered but not yet installed. 

Taking the 179,600,000 pounds of installed capacity 
in place during the first half of 1931 (194,600,000 
pounds less 15,000,000 pounds of “available” capacity 
on July Ist) and applying to this a normal idleness fig- 
ure of 10 per cent to account for machines being re- 
paired, cleaned, changed over, or replaced, an effec- 
tive normal operating capacity of 161,000,000 pounds 
is obtained. 
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“Using our estimate of 56,000,000 pounds produc- 
tion during the first half of this year, it appears that 
the industry as a whole produced yarn at a rate of 
70 per cent of its operating capacity during the first 
six months of 1931. It is probable that the industry 
is now producing at a rate considerably above this 
level in preparation for the fall business. 

“The installed capacity of the various companies as 
of July 1, 1931, follows (units are in millions of 


pounds per year): 


Company and Plants Total Viscose Acetate Others 
The Viscose Company ........ 86.0 81.0 5 ae 
Du Pont Rayon Company ..... 30.0 28.0 2 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. ....... 14.8 4.3 2 
American Glanzstoff Corp. .... 
Industrial Rayon Corp ....... 
Celanese Corp. of America .... 
American Bemberg Corp. ..... 
American Enka Corp. ........ 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. ...... 
Delaware Rayon Company .... 
New Bedford Rayon Company . 
Woonsocket Rayon Company .. 
The Belamose Corporation .... 
Acme Rayon Corporation ..... 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. .......... 
Carolina Rayon Mills, Inc. .... a 
Tennessee Eastman Corp ..... 1.0 - 1.0 


a, 194.6 160.1 21.5 13.0 


*Tubize Chatillon—Nitro Cellulose; American Bemberg—Cupra- 
ammonium. 
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CAPACITY AND PROCESS BY STATES 
(Units are Millions of Pounds Per Year) 
Total Viscose Acetate Others 
New England 
Massachusetts ............ 2.0 
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What she Southern Mitts 0» foing 


E saecione TexTizes, INnc., Gastonia, N. C., with which ar- 
rangements have been made by Textiles, Inc., the re- 
cent merger of fourteen yarn mills, for finishing their prod- 
ucts, has awarded contract to Walker Engineering Co., for 
re-modeling and re-arranging the interior of the Priscilla 
mill plant, in which a new mercerizing and finishing plant 
is to be put in operation this fall. 

Jerry W. Walker is president and general manager of 
the Walker Engineering Co., who recently removed offices 
to Gastonia. For the past several years the concern has 
been engaged on textile engineering projects in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. The firm is one of the pioneers in the 
development and application of oil-less wood bearings in 
the textile industry. Robert W. Flagler is associated with 
Mr. Walker as treasurer of the organization. 

A corporation to be known as Bradford Cotton Mills is 
to take over the plant of the Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. The capital stock is $100,000, with $50,000 paid in. E. 
J. Hesslein, of New York, is president and principal stock- 
holder. Other officers are: H. B. Dowell, Prattville, vice- 
president and general manager; A. L. Bush, Montgomery, 
secretary; and G. W. Walker, New York, treasurer. 

The electrification of the Richland Mill unit of Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, S. C., heretofore operated by steam, has 
been completed. A total of 54 motors, totaling 1,052-hp., 
with avxiliary operating equipment, represent the installa- 
tion, it is announced. 

Burlington Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., headed by J. 
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Spencer Love, have formed the Burlington Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., for doing piece goods dyeing for the Burlington 
Mills group. A portion of the Aurora Mill building has been 
acquired and enlarged, and the lease includes the finishing 
room of the Aurora mills, to which a modern dye-house has 
been built. The offices of the Burlington Mills interests will 
be removed from downtown to the former Aurora mill of- 
fices. 

Announcement has been made that the name of Groves 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has been changed to Groves 
Thread Co., Inc. The concern’s new dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing plant has been put in readiness for operation, and 
in the future the principal product of the plants will be 
thread yarns in all sizes and counts. 

It is announced that Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C., for- 
merly manufacturers of tire fabric and cord exclusively, 
will install a unit of 50 Jacquard looms for weaving tapes- 
tries and upholstery materials. Yarns for the new material 
will be spun by the mill and dyed at the company’s process- 
ing unit recently installed in the Modena mill plant which 
the organization had acquired and equipped for the purpose. 

The output of the plant of the Somerset Mills, Roxboro, 
N. C., has recently been doubled, since the addition has 
been completed and new machines installed, it is announced. 

(A wide vacuum extractor was recently installed by the 
Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., the equipment being 
supplied by the Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. 


Contract has been let to Harrison-Wright Co. for the 
construction of a new opener room at the plant of Kendall 
Mills, Ine., at Paw Creek, 'N. C. 

A modern sprinkler system is being installed at the 
plant of the Bremen Mills, Bremen, Ga., it is reported. 

At the American Net & Twine Co., Blue Mountain, Ala., 
the spinning rolls have been equipped with Guillet’s inter- 
changeable tapered fitting necks, the work being done by 
the Dixie Spindle and Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C. Re 
cent similar work reported by the Dixie company includes 
activity at the Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C.; and Arista 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. The Dixie company also 
announced overhauling work at the Hartwell Mills, Hart- 
well, Ga,; Oakland Division, Kendall Mills, Inec., Newberry, 
S. C.; Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, 8S. C.; and Manchester 
Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga. 

Bowling Green Spinning Co., Bowling Green, 8. C., have 
been adding 10 Nasmith combers to their equipment. The 
plant produces hosiery yarns. 

It is announced that the addition to the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala., will be a 1-story enlargement 
of the cloth room and weave room; and a warehouse ex- 
tension, to be in two units, three stories in height. It is- 
understood that a diversification of the mills products, by 
the installation of automatic looms, will be effected. Robert 
& Co., Inc., Atlanta, are the architects and engineers; the 
eontract for the addition has been awarded to the Capitol 
Construction Co., of Atlanta. 

A modern saw-tooth roof is being put on the main mill 
building of Appleton Mills, Anderson, S. C., at an expendi- 
ture of approximately $100,000. 

It is reported that the Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, 
Texas, formerly the Bonham Division of Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, which was acquired by J. C. Saunders 
and associates, have installed more than 100 automatic 
looms purchased from a ‘New England mill, which brings the 
total number of looms to 4382. 

S. P. and R. L. Stowe and ‘A. C. Lineberger, Belmont, 
N. C., have incorporated the South Fork Mfg. Co., with a 
capital of $50,000 for the manufacture of yarns, cloths: 
and textile fabrics: 

It is reported that James H. Craig, president of John 
Watts Sons Co., of Philadelphia, is removing the Turkish 
towel, wash cloth and bath mat machinery from Philadel- 
phia to the recently completed addition to the Somerset 
Mills, Roxboro, N. C. 

Card room machinery for the Whitmire, S. C., plant has: 
been purchased by Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, from 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 
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{ Comment ofhe Cotton Market 


New Orleans, August 15th, 1931. 

ITH THE OPENING Of the new season the trade was 

alled upon to digest the annual interesting cotton sta- 
tistics for the past season, which were issued by Secretary 
Hester on August ist. The world’s consumption of Ameri- 
can lint cotton the past season was placed at 11,045,000 
bales versus 13,108,000 season before last, and the world’s 
earry-over of American lint this year was put at 8,710,000 
bales against 5,939,000 last year. Some other important fea- 
tures of Secretary Hester’s annual report follow: 





American cotton— Bales— Season— 1930-31 1929-30 
Exports from U. 8., including Canada .... 6,927,425 6,852,636 
Spinners takings (world) 11,828,000 18,812,000 
Consumption U. S.-North ................ 1,437,000 1,739,000 
Consumption U. 8.-South . 4,319,000 4,951,000 
CN SONU: isc eccccccescccees 6,100,000 7,337,000 
EO Ane eee es 11,856,000 14,027,000 


Any hope for any bullish movement of consequence in 
cotton values apparently vanished, at least for the present, 
with the government’s first cotton crop forecast of the sea- 
son, which as of August Ist., was much larger than the 
highest of monthly private crop estimates, and when added 
to this year’s very large carry-over of American lint in- 
dicated a record supply for this season. As a result spot 
prices declined to the lowest levels witnessed since October. 
1914, or for about 17 years. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT, AS OF AUGUST 1ST. 
10 year average 
This year Last year 1920-1929 
Acreage in cultivation, less 10 
year average abandonment... 40,129,000 45,091,000 (picked) 
Condition, percent of normal.. . 74.9 62.2 67.5 


Indicated yield per acre, pounds 185.8 147.7 (final) 154.4 
Crop forecast, bales of 500 
es UD UUs vaca ess 15,584,000 13,932,000 (final) 


An insight as to the present situation is obtained from 
the following official comparatives which disclose features 
as to this season’s prospective supply of the American prod- 
uct, very unfavorable from a statistical point of view, pres- 
ent and prospective, unless crop accounts change very much 
for the worse in the future or unless there be a remarkable 
increase in the world’s consumption of American this sea- 


son: 


SEASON’S INDICATED WORLD’S SUPPLY OF AMERICAN 
COTTON—LINTERS NOT INCLUDED 
As of August ist Bales— This season Last season 


World’s Carry-over (Hester) .,.... 8,710,000 5,939,000 
Indicated crop, bales of 500 Ibs. 

ee eee 15,584,000 13,932,000 (final) 
Season’s indicated world’s supply, 

ER a eee 24,294,000 19,871,000 
World’s consumption of American, 

AAS (?) 11,045,000 
Average value of middling based on 

ten designated markets ........ (%) 9.57 


This is a deplorable situation for the South to have to 
face at the beginning of the new season, as the government’s 
crop forecast was not only much larger than generally 
looked for but actually 1,209,000 bales larger than the high- 
est of recent monthly crop estimates. If the present indicat- 
ed supply is maintained during the remainder of the sea- 
son, and if this season’s world’s consumption of American 
lint is as much as 13,000,000 bales versus 11,045,000 last 
season, the world’s carry-over of American lint at the close 
of next July would be about 11,294,000 bales versus 8,710,000 
at the close of last season. It is possible, however, that the 
future progress of the crop may not be so favorable if future 
weather is less favorable and if weevil become more numer- 
ous and destructive during the balance of the crop making 
season than now anticipated. 


The situation was viewed with such apprehension that 
the Farm Board, Washington, called upon Southern plant- 
ers to plow under every third row of cotton now growing, 
promising in return, if the plan is carried out, to hold stab- 
ilization surplus stocks, including co-operative holdings, in 
all about 3,000,000 bales, from the market for one year. 

The proposal of the Farm Board met with much opposi- 
tion in the South, and it is doubtful if the suggestion will 
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be considered seriously by the cotton growing states. How- 
ever, a late Washington press dispatch stated in part as 
follows: “Even though the board’s suggestion is rejected, 
officials here expect the board to announce a formal agree- 
ment to hold the 1,300,000 bales of stabilization cotton, 
bought in 1929, from the market for another year. It is 
likewise held certain the cotton co-operatives will make a 
Similar announcement concerning the 2,100,000 bales they 
own.” 
BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JULY 


Year— 1931 1930 1929 
Exports of yarn, pounds .. 11,000,000 10,000,000 15,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards .... 177,000,000 197,000,000 355,000,000 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK STATISTICS 


July June July 

1931 1931 1930 

Yards— 4 weeks 5 weeks 4 weeks 
PERS 9 i) 5.6 oiers 8 ea 0k 192,345,000 260,163,000 165,850,000 
yt ME ae 158,353,000 855,902,000 180,147,000 
ee 211,331,000 273,871,000 176,689,000 
eee ee 269,449,000 288,235,000 455,529,000 
Unfilled orders ........... 277,597,000 330,575,000 222,498,000 


July sales of domestic cotton goods were 82.2 per cent of 
production against 136.8 in June this year and 108.6 in July 
last year. Shipments were 109.8 per cent of production 
against 105.3 in June this year and 106.5 in July last year. 
Stocks at the end of July decreased 6.5 per cent against a 
decrease in June this year of 4.5 and a decrease in July 
last year of 2.3. Unfilled orders at end of July decreased 
16.0 per cent against an increase in June this year of 33 
per cent and an increase in July last year of 1.6. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— bales— Season— 1930-31 1929-30 
Consumption of lint, July .............. 450,518 379,022 
Consumption of linters, July ............ 64,631 59,302 
Consumption including linters, July ...... 515,149 438,324 
Consumption of lint, 12 months .......... 5,270,948 6,105,840 
Consumption of linters, 12 months ........ 709,494 805,170 
Consumption including linters, 12 months .. 5,980,442 6,911,010 
se 994,979 1,183,007 


Stocks in public storage & warehouses July 


aia en aie daa SA. 016 SG a ae Os 4,524,426 2,877,422 
Stocks in mills, public storage & ware- 

I eas 2 6 4: 0:n.0 tsi ees lies 5,519,405 4,060,429 
Active spindles during July .......... . 25,836,262 26,457,786 
Active spindles during June ............. 25,798,910 27,659,308 

TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 
1931 1930 1929 1928 Normal 
WN sid cin ate Goa cna ws ee wae a wie 6 3.08 1.06 2.62 2.70 2.60 
November to July inclusive.... 22.82 20.16 25.56 19.73 22.86 


Recently, for week ended August 10, A. & M. College, 
Miss., reported in part: “Boll weevil damage in Mississippi 
during the past week showed an increase in average per- 
centage of infestation due to continued local rains, cloudy 
weather, and rank growth of cotton, all of which favored 
weevil multiplication. Migration has apparently begun in 
the southern part of the state, but no general spread of ad- 
ult weevils has occured in the Delta and north Mississippi. 
According to observations made by Plant Board inspectors 
on 88 farms in 25 counties, weevils were present in all of 
the counties, and only 3 of the fields examined were free of 
weevils. The average infestation for the infested farms 
was 23 per cent compared with 16 per cent last week, while 
the average for all farms examined was 22 per cent as 
compared with 14 per cent last week. No report was made 
for this date last year because of the very low infestation 
at that time.” 

The future course of the market will likely be gov- 
erened by weather conditions inland, boll weevil develop- 
ments, progress of the growing crop, the character of the 
trade and speculative demand, developments in world po- 
litical, financial and business conditions, and the policy to 
be followed by the Farm Board. 

Of late there appears to be some improvement in the 
political and financial situation in Central Europe. The 
near approach of the fall season is expected to cause some 
revival in business at home and abroad, and the compara- 
tively very low prices for raw cotton and cotton goods is 
counted on to improve the demand and to increase in con- 
sumption. On the other hand, the movement to market of 
the new crop is just getting under way, and hedge selling 
may increase as receipts grow larger. 
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New Saco-Lowell Cleaning 

and Blending Feeder. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston Mass., have developed the F-7 
cleaning and blending feeder, which 
they announce as a revolutionary de- 
velopment in the opening operation. It 
is the result, they explain, of an in- 
creased demand for not only better 
cleaning of cotton further back in the 
line of processing, but for better blend- 
ing of the stock in opening, due to va- 
riation in the staple and for the pur- 
pose of mixing together different sta- 


ples of cotton. A view of the standard 





type cleaning and blending feeder is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

In the standard feeder, the cotton is 
fed into a small hopper which delivers 
it directly onto the bottom apron. The 
hopper is automatically closed off by 
means of a swinging door which serves 
to retain the dust within the hopper 
proper. Inside the hopper is a sensitive 
rake motion which is connected to an 
electric signal system, which consists 
of two lights, one red and one green. 
These lights may be seen in the cut. 
When the cotton in the hopper reaches 
a certain low level, the rake moves 
forward and flashes the green light; 
when sufficient cotton has been carried 
to the hopper the red light comes on as 
an indication that feeding should 
cease. 

The hopper is entirely enclosed. On 
top is a substantial framework for the 
motor, and the top of the hopper is 
also arranged to take a built-in dust 
exhaust fan which, in removing the 


dust, gives a marked brightness to the 


cotton, in addition to removing a 
worthwhile amount of trash, fine lint, 
and other floating impurities, it is 
pointed out. 

The entire machine is built essenti- 
ally of steel, the materials other than 
steel being stout hardwood slats, strong 
leather belting, and heavy canvas used 
in the aprons. Rigidity of moving parts 
is secured by the use of extra heavy 
shafting mounted in dust-proof self- 
aligning ball bearings totally enclosed 
in dust covers. The idler shafts sup- 
porting the aprons are run in oilless 
bearings which are self-aligning and 


New F-7 Saco- 
Lowell Cleaning 
and Blending 
Feeder . . =; 


dust-proof. 
Both the combing roll and doffing 


roll are constructed of steel. The ends 
are enclosed in steel shrouds, eliminat- 
ing danger of fires and chokes. The 
combing roll is of comparatively large 
diameter, which increases the combing 
action of the pins, which are harden- 
ed steel and have a guard to prevent 
cotton wrapping around them. The 
doffer has leather-tipped blades which 
give a definite fanning action on the 
stock. 

There is a cleaning grid, composed 
of fine steel bars and supported by 
steel cheeks, under the doffer, and un- 
der the cleaning grid is a large dead 
air dust space. It is explained that the 
fanning action of the doffer tips, to- 
gether with the combination of the 
eleaning grid and dead air space, re- 
sults in an exceptionally efficient 
cleaning action. 

The manufacturers explain that as 
an alternative to the construction 
shown herewith, the small hopper may 
be eliminated at the front of the feeder 





and an extended stop and start apron 
substituted, to be controlled by the 
same rake, however. The bottom apron 
is dropped slightly so that the extend- 
ed apron feeds the cotton directly on- 
to the bottom apron. The feeder when 
equipped with the extended apron is 
supplied with a single lamp, which 
lights when the hopper requires re- 
plenishing. 

In connection with the new cleaning 
and blending feeder, the manufacturers 
State that perhaps the next important 
development in picking will be the em- 
ployment of a form of recirculation for 
the air in the picker room, and point 
out the necessity of having all dust 
and floating impurities removed be 
fore the cotton reaches the picker room, 
under such an arrangement, permitting 
the picker to function exclusively as a 
lap-forming machine. They declare the 
F-7 feeder is built with this ultimate 
goal of view. 

It is further explained that 


many 
different arrangements, depending up- 
on the mixing and blending require- 


ments of a particular mill, are possible 
through various combinations, speeds, 
etc., of several of the new feeders. 


New Super-Johnson 

Clutch Catalog 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., 
Manchester, Conn., have issued their 
Super-Johnson catalog, featuring and 
describing the improvements of their 
new Super-Johnson clutch. In this new 
type of clutch the expanding friction 
ring is faced on its outside diameter 
with a special heat resisting material. 
A copy of the new catalog will be 
mailed on request, the company states. 


Speed Reducers for 
Small Motor Drives 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
4461 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, 
Ill, have issued Bulletin No. 538, on 
their new double reduction Herring- 
bone-Maag speed reducers for small 
motor drives, which, they state, are, 
in design, construction and manufac 
ture, similar to their heavy duty type. 
Double helical gears, in effect a her- 
ringbone gear with a wide gap, are 
used for the initial reduction; the low 
speed reduction consisting of an accu- 
rately generated Maag pinion and gear, 
it is explained. Timken bearings are 
used throughout to assure complete an- 
ti-friction mounting. 


New Book on Viscose 
Rayon Production 


A new book dealing with the manu- 
facture of rayon by the Viscose pro- 
cess has just been published by Em- 
mott & Co., Ltd., 65 King Street, Man- 
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chester, England. The title is “Viscose 
Rayon Production’, and the author is 
D. L. Pellatt. The author explains that 
the work is confined to viscose rayon 
production, since this method comprises 
about 84 per cent of the whole rayon 
industry. The discussion starts with 
chapters on the problems of location, 
buildings, etc., then deals with the raw 
materials used; following with a seri- 
atim description and discussion of the 
various processes involved in manufac- 
ture: the preparation of the viscose, 
the formation of cellulose xanthate, 
ripening and filtration, coagulation 
liquor supply, spinning, chemical as- 
pects, subsequent treatment of yarn, 
washing after reeling, stretch drying 
process, desulphurizing and bleaching, 
hydro-extraction, final drying, sorting 
and bundling, ventilation and air con- 
ditioning, effluent disposal, rayon sta- 
ple fiber, spinning staple fiber rayon 
yarn, ete. The price of the book is 
$3.00 per copy, and copies may be se- 
cured from the publishers or through 
Cotron’s book department. 


Sanforizing Range Built by 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

In the accompanying illustration is 
a Sanforizing range as built by the 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Company, 
Providence, R. I., and installed in a 
well known New England plant. The 
company states that, being the first 
company licensed to build Sanforizing 
machines and having furnished 
ranges for the experimentation 


two 
and 


development of the process by Cluett, 


Sanforizing Range Built by Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
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Peabody Co., they have recently de- 
veloped a special change speed device 
for use at both the feed-in unit and 
the Palmer; and also a new angle type 
pin plate for the tenter clip. Their 
ranges, it is explained, are modernly 
equipped from the feed-in device of 
sturdy cast iron framework, with spe- 
cial speed change drive, to and includ- 
ing their late design tenter with all 


gearings enclosed in cast iron cases 
and driving shafts running in roller 


bearings. The tenter is also equipped 
with the new angle type pin link chain. 
Next in the range is the compensator, 
steam box and Palmer unit with spe- 
electric 


cial speed change drive and 


ironing attachment. 


New Principle in 
Valve Construction 


Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., 
have announced, in Bulletin No. 101, 
the new Ludlow multi-valve embody- 
ing a new principle in valve construc- 
tion which provides multi-step reduc- 
tion of velocity and density across the 
Instead of a 
the valve employs five or 
opening 
chamber in which pressure is partially 


valve seat. single seat, 


more, each 


contact into an expansion 
released, density partially lowered and 
velocity lowered and further reduced. 
The multi-stage plug or cone is corru- 
gated with specially curved grooves in 
the forming a con- 
tact that 
verging wall of the outlet. 
that this 


number of 
the 
The ¢om- 


sides, 


lands seat against eon- 


pany points out affords a 
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metal-on-metal seating; a multi-stage 
opening action; and a multi-seat prin- 
ciple to insure a tight seal, prevent dis- 
tortion and clean the seat at each clos- 
ing. 


New Roller 
Bearing Units 


line of Shafer self-aligning 
units for normal duty 
applications has been announced by the 
Shafer Bearing Corporation, 6501 West 
The Sha- 
roller 


A new 
roller bearing 


Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
fer double row self-aligning 





New Roller Bearing Unit. 


bearings as used in the standard duty 
units are now available in these lighter 
weight, compact, simpler housings. The 
duty units are furnished as 
pillow blocks, flange units, and take-up 
units, in a full range of sizes from 
%4-inch to 3-inch. The inner face of 
the bearing is extended on one end 
only, and to the shaft by a 
The sealing of 
the unit is accomplished by a grease 


normal 


fastened 


special locking collar. 


seal consisting of two steel stampings 


seal consisting of two steel 
stampings pressed inte the 
housing or cover. Between 


these stampings is a 3-32 fiber 
washer which will be a slip 
fit on the extended cone. 


New Industrial 
Laboratory Scale. 


A laboratory scale, designed 
primarily for industrial re- 
search laboratories, has been 
developed by the Toledo Seale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. Close 
without 
beam 


reading is possible 
the use of extended 
equipment, and the scale is so 
designed as to eliminate oscil- 
lation ordinarily found in ex- 














tended beam type scales. The 
chart on the seale has a ca- 
pacity of 500 grams, with a 
mark and figure for each 
gram. It also shows the 
avoirdupois equivalents. Ad- 
ditional capacity up to five 


kilograms may be secured by 


the use of weights. 
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Reliance Direct-Current 
Vertical Motors 

The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have developed 
Type T direct-current motors for ver- 
tical operation in sizes up to 50-hp., 
1,150 r.p.m. These motors, the manu- 
facturers point out, are provided with 
a ring base for mounting and a drip 
cover to protect them from falling dirt 
and chips, etc. The motor may be 





D. C. Vertical Motor. 


mounted direct to the machine without 
the ring base and appear as an integ- 
ral part of the machine, it is explained. 
Amply large bearings are used, it is 
stated, to take up the thrust load or 
weight of the armature; two heavy 
eye-bolts making handling simple. Oth- 
erwise the construction is the same as 
the Reliance Type T for horizontal op- 
eration. 


Steel Heddle for 
Knobby Yarns 


To meet the difficulties encountered 
in weaving fabrics made from knobl y 
yarns, which are becoming increasingly 
popular, the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
2100 West Allegheny Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa:, announce the development of 
a special heddle for this purpose. The 
eye of the heddle is made especially 
large and is turned almost one half 
way around in the harness, it is ex- 
plained, to permit the free passing of 
this irregular warp thread and elim- 
inate danger of chafing and obstruc- 
tion. 


Bulletin on 


Safety Panelboard 


The Switch and Panel Division, 
Square D Company, Detroit, Mich., 
have issued a supplementary section to 
Bulletin CA-505, describing their stan- 
dard convertible safety panelboard. 
The supplement, Bulletin CA-505-A, 
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describes the new shallow type con- 
vertible safety panelboard with capaci- 
ties up to and including 100 amperes, 
250 volts. 


Bulletin on 
Foxboro Instruments 


General Bulletin No. 174 has been 
issued by The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., and is described as an introduc- 
tion to the Foxboro line of industrial 
instruments. It is an attractively bound 
booklet of 32 pages and covers the com- 
plete Foxboro line of controlling, re- 
cording and indicating instruments for 
temperature, pressure, humidity and 
flow. ; 


Morse Stock 
Drive Book 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., have 
prepared and are distributing Bulletin 
No. 44, which gives complete informa- 
tion, including list prices, on all Morse 


VW 
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stock drives up to 50-hp. Chain cases, 
sprockets, hunting links, installation 
and lubrication data are also covered. 


New Method of Applying 
Steel Wire to Licker-in 

A new method of applying Platt’s 
metallic wire to licker-in has been an- 
nounced by Francis L. Hill,, Lexington, 
N. C., sole agent in the United States 
for Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 

The licker-in surface is ground to an 
accurate and smooth eylinder, with- 
out any grooves in it. This grinding is 
done from the bearing instead of from 
the center of the shaft. Then the spe- 
cial high carbon tempered steel wire is 
applied direct, without the use of 
grooves, the spacing being effected by 
steps on the wire itself. It is not nec- 
essary to grind the covering after it 
has been applied. Mr. Hill explains 
that this method gives an even surface 
of carding teeth, which can be set to 
an accurate gauge. 


| 


EWS [TEMS with 
a Textile §tant 


Me 


Cotton Bagging for 
Cotton Bales 

In connection with the current move- 
ment for using cotton bagging for cot- 
ton bales, the accompanying illustra- 
tion of a 100 per cent cotton bagging 
for this purpose, made by Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C., is 
interesting. Approximately 125 cotton 
manufacturers have agreed to allow the 
seven pounds difference in tare weight 
on all bales purchased which are wrap- 
ped in 100 per cent cotton. The follow- 
ing description of the material, from 
Manville-Jenckes, is interesting: 

“This 100 per cent cotton bagging 
is being manufactured 45 inches in 








width, and weighs approximately 12 
ounces per lineal yard. It requires six 
yards of either cotton or jute bagging 
to wrap a bale of cotton; therefore it 
takes about 5 pounds of cotton bag- 
ging to wrap a bale of cotton, whereas 
it takes about 12 pounds of jute, the 
jute bagging weighing approximately 
2 pounds to the yard. 

“Some of the advantages which 
would be derived from the use of cot- 
ton bagging are: improved appearance 
of the covered bale; removal from the 
market of a large quantity of low grade 
cotton; reduction in tare weight; in- 
creased protection to contents of bale; 
reduction of transportation and insur- 


Showing the con- 
trast between 
bales covered with 
cotton and jute . . 
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‘We must equip 
to meet new 
conditions” 


The Treasurer: 


“But why, Mr. Superintendent? I’ve just com- 
pared our last report with older records. And 
I find that our operating performance is better 
than it’s ever been. How can you say we’re 
losing money because our equipment isn’t 
up-to-date?” 


The Superintendent: 


“Yes, Mr. Treasurer, but you’re judging our 
present operating performance with the stand- 
ards of 1896. 

“By our old records of performance, we’re 
getting 92 per cent production in spinning and 
carding. But 1931 standards are based on 
long draft, coarser rovings, better spindles 
and larger packages. That’s what youll find 
in our competitors’ mills. And that’s why 
we're getting only 68 per cent of our competi- 
tors’ production. 

“Take another example, Mr. Treasurer. 
We're mighty proud of our 99 per cent ef- 
ficiency in our weave shed. But our looms are 
running at 132 picks per minute. And our 
competitors are getting 99 per cent efficiency 
with their looms running at 165 picks because 
of stronger and better yarn. So you see, our 
99 per cent does n’t look so good. 

“That’s where we’re losing money. I’m sure 
of it. We suffer in competition because our 
operating performance is far below our com- 
petitars’.”” 


SACO-LOWELL 


MANUFACTURERS 
147 MILK 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Treasurer: 


‘“*H-m-m-m — you may be right. It sounds 
pretty logical to me. But we don’t want to 
load up with new equipment until we’re sure 


9 


The Superintendent: 


“Exactly, Mr. Treasurer. We’ve got to know 
where we are heading before we start. I 
suggest a survey of our present equipment and 
operating methods. That will show us what 
new equipment we need and what we can con- 
servatively expect to save per year. I know 
that 25 per cent savings per year on the invest- 
ment is not at all unusual. And that pays for 
the new equipment in four or five years. Of 
course, the big thing is that it puts us in a 
position to meet competition on an even foot- 
ing. We must equip to meet new conditions.” 


The Treasurer: 


“Go ahead with the survey, Mr. Superin- 
tendent. We'll put it before a board meeting 
when you re ready. I think we're on the road 
to a healthier income statement.” 


The staff of this mill co-operated with Saco-Lowell 
engineers in making the survey. The suggestions 


for improvement were approved by the board, and 


new machinery has been installed. 

We'll gladly work with any mill to determine their 
added costs due to the operation of obsolete equip- 
ment. Write us, without the slightest obligation. 


OF TEXTILE 
STREET, BOSTON, 


- Spartanburg, S. C. 





MACHINERY 
MASS 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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ance costs; and creating a new market 
for the cotton grower. It is estimated 
that there is a potential market for 
200,000 bales of raw cotton annually if 
cotton growers will demand that 100 
per cent cotton bagging be used in bal- 
ing their cotton.” 


Cotton Fabrics 
for Wall Coverings 


Another promising utilization of cot- 
ton fabrics for wall coverings—this 
time in combination with rare and 
costly wood veneers—is reported by C. 
K. Everett of the New Uses Section, 
Cotton-Textile Institute. This new cot- 
ton-backed material is coming into in- 
creased favor for both paneling and 
wainscotting in offices, homes, hotels, 
ete. To finish rooms with this new 
flexible paneling on wall-board, plaster, 
or even metal, the walls are especially 
cleaned and prepared for affixing the 





cotton muslin, or print cloth base. The 
flexed wood mounted on brown sheet- 
ing is then fitted and fastened with an 
adhesive in the same manner as wall 
paper is “hung”. The chief advantages 
are, it is pointed out, flexibility, clean 
and easy application, and durability. 
The surface layer of natural wood 
gives the same appearance as_ solid 
wood panels at from one -fifth to one- 
half the cost. Selection of paneling is 
available in the following woods, the 
veneer of which is approximately 1/82- 
inch in thickness: plain and matched 
American walnut, plain and quartered 
oak, plain and ribbon mahogany, Prima 
Vera lacewood, maple aspen, birch and 
pine. 


Shambow Officials 
Return from Trips 
Percy T. Phillips, president of the 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. 
I., recently returned from a trip to Eu- 
rope, during which he made a study of 
the European textile industry with 
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special reference to shuttles. Mr. Phil- 
lips reports that, while shuttle man- 
ufacturing abroad appears to him to 
be behind the business in this country 
in respect to products and processes, he 
gained some interesting and helpful 
ideas for the American weaving indus- 
try. Another Shambow official, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Marcus J. Offers al- 
so recently returned from a combined 
business and pleasure trip to Canada. 
After attending the International Con- 
vention of Lions at Toronto, Mr. Offers 
made an exhaustive study of the tex- 
tile situation in Canada with a view 
to possible future developments. 


The "Houghton Line” 
to be Resumed 
A cheerful sign of the times is the 
announcement from E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., of the approach- 
ing revival of the “Houghton Line” the 


An office fitted 
with cotton wall 
covering . . . 


vivid and aggressive little monthly that 
was for almost twenty years one of 
the most widely read of the one-man 
magazines. The first issue of the new 
“Line” will appear in September. The 
directing editor will be Louis E. Mur- 
phy, now president of E. F. Houghton 
& Co., and lifelong associate of Charles 
KE. Carpenter, formerly president, who 
edited the “Line”, made it famous, and 
gave it a circulation of more than a 
quarter of a million. The “Line” re- 
turns “partly because its country needs 
it and partly for the joy of free dis- 
cussion.” ‘Among the leading articles 
for the September issue will be a biting 
analysis of the visible effects of fem- 
inine whims on the policies of govern- 
ment in the United States. 


Report on Midget 
Collar Point Machine 
Good appearance is every bit the 
equal of quality when it comes to sell- 
ing merchandise over the counter, ac- 
cording to several leading shirt man- 
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ufacturers who are taking increasing 
care in the finishing process and pack- 
aging methods of their products. 
Union Special Machine Co., 400 
North Franklin St., Chicago, Ill., have 
furnished information based on the in- 
stallation of several Union Special 
Style 22300E midget collar point ma- 
chines, by an eastern shirt manufac- 
turer. In addition to improved appear- 
ance in the product, it is stated, there 
was a decrease of 44.7 per cent in the 
cost. This machine, it is explained, 
takes the collar points after all sewing 
operations have been completed. It 
perfects the beading, and shapes and 
presses them in the machine dies. The 
collars are first moistened with a 50 
per cent solution of water and alco- 
hol, points are then placed in the ma- 
chine and the operator presses the foot 
treadle. The movable forms contract 
against the outer edges of the collar 
point just before the die descends. The 
descending die forces the collar point 
against the electrically heated hot plate 
and the point is produced. The opera- 
tion is repeated for the other point, 
and the collar is then finished. Max- 
imum production, it is stated, is ap- 
proximately 56 dozen collars per hour. 


E. G. Andrews to Represent 
Easton and Burnham and 
Collins Bros. Machinery Co. 

E. G. Andrews, vice-president of the 
Southeastern Machine Co., 693 Hum- 
phries St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed southern agent for the 
Collins Brothers Machinery Co., and 
the Easton & Burnham Machine Co., of 
Pawtucket, R. I. The Collins Brothers 
‘Machinery Company has been in bus- 
iness over a half a century and has 
numerous installations of plain and 
novelty twisters throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Andrews explains. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Com- 
pany manufacture automatic band ma- 
chines, high speed warpers, spoolers, 
reels and spinning spindles. Previous- 
ly they manufactured spinning spindles 
used by the Fales & Jenks Machine 
Company (recently purchased by Whit- 
in Machine Works) and are continuing 
the manufacture of spindles and repair- 
ing parts on spindles being used on F. 
& J. spinning frames. 


National Silk 
at Style Show 

National Silk Dyeing Company’s par- 
ticipation in the fall style show of the 
Garment Retailers of America recent- 
ly, at the Astor Hotel in New York, 
gives evidence of the close relationship 
and co-operation between the garment 
industry and its allies. With their 
customers, they exhibited four unusu- 
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This THOR Belt 


is Safeguarded 





from seam failure and edge fray 


Now, in the new Goodyear THOR seam- 
less belt, you have all the advantages of 
seamless construction in belting — plus 
protected edges. Premature edge wear 
and center seam failure have been elim- 
inated in this new textile belt. 

The illustration shown below points 
out the principal reasons for the unusual 
service THOR belts are giving on textile 
drives. 

Edges protected against edge wear — 
no surface seam to open up —stout, thin 


plies for great strength and flexibility 


No surface seam 


Envelope is part of 
ply structure 








—the highest quality rubber friction and 
skim coat between plies. These features, 
now incorporated in the Goodyear THOR 
belt, mean longer service life and lower 
operating costs. This improved THOR 
belt functions efficiently on the toughest 
textile drives. 

The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 
—will be glad to tell you more about the 
new THOR belt that is saving costs in the 
textile industry. Just write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 


and ask him to eall. 


Protected edges 


Thin plies for flexibility— 
toughly bound in rubber 
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ally tasteful costumes. The processing 
of the fabric in each case was done by 
National. There was a stunning even- 
ing gown, created by Garfinkel & Sie- 
gel, a copy of Patou, in Stunzi’s peach 
crepe-satin Suiza. Another exhibit was 
an afternoon frock of Haas Brothers’ 
Chunda Superior, from Harry Rubin. 
This was lime green, with large 
cuffs of black galyac. National exhib- 
ited also a formal afternoon gown in 
the second-empire style, made up by 
Kallman & Cohn in rust crepe romain 
Decandria from the Onondaga Silk 
Company. And Stehli’s Delecta satin 
appeared in a black and white after- 
noon gown with separate jacket; this 
made by Bruck-Weiss. 


Laboratories at the 
N. C. Textile School 


The accompanying illustrations show 
portions of the research laboratories 
and testing equipment of the North 
Carolina State College Textile School, 
at Raleigh, N. C. Fig. 1 shows the re- 
search laboratory for testing cotton, 
yarns and fabrics. This room is equip- 
ped with an American Moistening Com- 
pany “Amtex” humidifier and a Bahn- 
son humidifier, both of which are au- 
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er and Sayboldt viscosimeter, all used 
in testing oils. In the rear is the Orsat 
gas apparatus, and in front of it is 
the Babcock cream separator used in 
making quick separations in oil de- 
terminations. The photomicrographic 
apparatus is on a table by itself, and 
in addition to the regular lamp, there 
is also a Silverman illuminator. The 
middle table shows the microscopes and 
analytical balances and microtome. 
The dyestuffs division is equipped 
with microscopes and microscope 
lamps, a Pennicutt Hurley colorime- 
ter for measuring color of solu- 
tions; pH apparatus; analytical bal- 
ances; Solvay chlorine determination 
apparatus; Westphal balance for de- 
termining the specific gravity of oils; 
electric ovens, etc., ete. 


Du Pont Buys Dyestuffs and Chemical 
Business of the Newport Com- 
any. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., have announced the pur- 
chase by them of the dyestuffs and 
chemical business of the Newport Com- 
pany, subject to the approval of the 
stockholders of the latter. The wood 
distillates division 


of The Newport 





Fig. |. N.C. State College testing laboratory. 


tomatically controlled, the regulators 
being located on the side of the wall 
as shown at the left in the photograph. 
Beginning on the left will be seen: two 
Scott motor driven yarn and cloth test- 
ing machines, a Suter single thread 
breaking machine, silk and cotton reels, 
and an Emerson drying oven. On the 
table in the center are a Jumbo Mullen 
tester, roving reel, scales and microm- 
eter. Other apparatus in the room are 
twist counters, balances, crimp tester, 
examining board, etc. The temperature 
is controlled by a Powers automatic 
regulator. 

A part of the chemical laboratory is 
seen in Fig. 2. From left to right are 
shown: Alexander glue tester, Scott’s 
viscosimeter, Cleveland open cup test- 
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Company does not figure in the trans- 
action. The Newport Company plants 
involved are at Carrolville, Wis.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; and Passaic, N. J. 
It is the intention that this additional 
dyestuffs and organic chemical business 
shall be consolidated with the dyestuffs 
business of the du Pont Company, and 
that the policies and operations of the 
acquired industries shall be continued 
substantially as heretofore, the an- 
nouncement states. 

Newport has been an outstanding con- 
tributor to the upbuilding of the Ameri- 
can dyestuffs industry, and its activities 
along many important lines of research, 
development and production have been 
conducted most successfully. The com- 
bined facilities of the consolidated or- 
ganizations will enable the du Pont 
Company to offer an even better service 
to the consumer of dyes and organic 
chemicals, it is explained. 


H. L. Hunter has been elected to 
act during the coming year as head of 
the textile chemistry and dyeing di- 
vision of the Clemson textile depart- 
ment. Dr. Hunter received his train- 
ing in chemistry at Cornell University, 
receiving his doctor’s degree from that 
institution in 1928. He has had several 
years teaching experience and for the 
past two years has done considerable 
work in the textile chemistry and dye- 
ing division at Clemson, toward a Doc- 
tor of Science degree. 

W. L. Horne, a graduate of the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, who has been assistant superin- 
tendent of the Piedmont Weavers and 
Burlington Mills, will also be assistant 
superintendent of the Sherwood Tapes- 
try Mills, where were recently estab- 
lished in Burlington. 

H. H. Brown has become overseer of 
weaving at the Manetta Mills, Monroe, 
N. C., succeeding P. B. Moorr, who 
was presented with a purse of gold by 
employees upon his resignation. 





Fig. 2. A part of the chemical laboratory. 
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NCREASED PRODUCTION 


WITH DECREASED COST OF LABOR, 
i - wen FOND REPAIRS .... 










HE illustration above shows one of our New 
Single Beater Finisher Lappers fitted with 
the Ramsdell Automatic Self-Doffing Calender. 


The illustrations at the right and left show 
each side of the Calender with Gear Covers 
and Casings removed. 


This attachment has been especially de- 
signed so that it can be readily applied to all 
existing H & B Pickers. 


THE RAMSDELL AUTOMATIC SELF-DOFFING CALENDER 


NCANNY in its operation. With almost imperceptible AUTOMATIC 
U hesitation it automatically removes the completed : OPERATIONS 


IN 6! SECONDS 





picker lap, places a new lap roll in the calender, care- 
fully folds over the oncoming sheet of cotton, lowers the lap 
. . ‘ . Releasing brake 
racks and applies the brake . . . continuous operation from ie 
7 : : . Raising lap racks 
start to finish . . . without assistance of human hands. The : 
. Severing lap sheet 
. Doffing finished lap 


! 
2 
i és 3 
results are no bad piecings, no piling up of cotton on the 4 
5. Placing new lap roll 
6 
7 
8 


cages, no damaged screens, no starting torque—and with 


absolutely fixed yardage and weight for every lap. stables dicen 
We shall be glad to provide further detailed information upon . Lowering lap racks 


request or arrange for a demonstration at your convenience. . Resetting brake 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 





5 
7 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


E. A. Franks, until recently super- 
imtendent of the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has become superintendent 
of the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., succeeding L. H. Rice. Mr. 
Franks is chairman of the weaving di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. ARTHUR L. EMERY recently suc- 
ceeded W. W. ARNOLD, Jr., as agent at 
Brookside. 





E. A. Franks. B. F. Mitchell. 


C. C. Rosperts has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of carding at the 
Aiken Mills, Inc., Bath, 8S. C., to be- 
come overseer of carding at the Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. T. Grant, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed southern manager 
for Woonsocket Color and Chemical Co. 
His headquarters are at 242 Colonial 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANK S. DENNIs has accepted the 
position of superintendent at the Allred 
Twine Mills, Granite Falls, N. C. 

James S. Baker has become associat- 
ed with James W. Cox, Jr., president 
of Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta Factory 
and Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
in the management of these properties. 

G. W. Morgan has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to sup- 
erintendent of the yarn plant of the 
Bear Brand Hosiery Co., at Kankakee, 
Illinois. 

ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, JR., for sev- 
eral years southern manager for Rohm 
& Haas, Inc., chemical manufacturers, 
with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., 
has resigned to accept an executive po- 
sition with the North Carolina Finish- 
ing Co., Salisbury, N. C. Before as- 
suming his duties in his new position 
on September ist, Mr. Thompson, with 
Mrs. Thompson, enjoyed a pleasure 
cruise to Bermuda and the West In- 
dies. 


ParRKER H. DEL PLAINE has succeed- 
ed Mr. Thompson as southern manager 
for Rohm & Haas, Inc., and will have 
headquarters in Charlotte. Associated 
with him is A. K. HAYNEs. 

Witt1AM J. Doster has become ovy- 
erseer of weaving at the Howard Ar- 
thur Mills, Fall River, Mass. Mr. Dos- 
ter was formerly at Monroe, Ga. 

LeRoy KENNETTE, Mooresville, N. C., 
representative of the R. & H. Chemi- 
eal Co., Ine., for the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
recently returned from a trip to the 
East. While on the trip, Mr. Kennette 
in company with the New England rep- 
resentatives of the company, visited a 
number of textile mills and bleacheries 
in New England, in order to become 
better acquainted with textile condi- 
tions in that territory. He was also a 
visitor at the new R. & H. offices in 
the Empire State Building, New York 
City. 

H. T. Woopyarp, Jr., has resigned 
as overseer of carding at the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation, LaFayette, 
Ga. 

WALLACE TAYLOR, who has been con- 
nected with the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Ine., for the past two 
and one-half years, has returned to his 
former position with The Textile-Fin- 
ishing Machinery Co., manufacturers 
of bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, dry- 
ing, printing and finishing machinery 
for textile fabrics, as sales engineer. 

SS. P. Cote has resigned his position 
with the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, 
Ala., and accepted a position with the 
Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala., as 
foreman of carding and spinning. 

WARREN L. HADLEY, who has been 
with the Burlington Mills, at Burling- 
ton, N. C., has been transferred to 
Statesville, N. C., where he will act 
as local agent for the Dutchess Fabrics 
Corporation. Mr. Hadley is a graduate 
of the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College. 

CHARLES E. MutuLtin, professor of 
textile chemistry and dyeing and head 
of the textile chemistry and dyeing di- 
vision of the textile department at 
Clemson College, S. C., has been grant- 
ed leave during the 1931-32 session. 
Dr. Mullin plans to travel in South 
America and in Europe during the com- 
ing year. 





M. W. RAULSTON is now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dixie 
Hosiery Mills, Ine., Newport, Tenn. 
JoHN B. RuBLeE is president, and W. 
B. HARKINS treasurer. 

HuecuH M. Grey is manager of the 
Concord Knitting Company, Concord, 
N. C., which is resuming operations in 
its original building after a suspension 
of several years. 

W. L. Morris has been elected pres- 
ident of the Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Mar- 
ion, N. C., succeeding the late B. Mabry 
Hart. Mr. Morris has been secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the concern 
for about 17 years. 

T. C. Barper, who has been engaged 
in the active management of the Ren- 
fro Hosiery Co., Mount Airy, N. C., for 
several years, was recently elected 
president and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. 

CHESTER ©. BASSETT, JR., has been 
temporarily transferred to the south- 
ern office of American Bemberg Corp., 
at Greensboro, N. C. 

PETER J. HiNpbs, for many years gen- 





F. S. Dennis. 


A. R. Thompson. 


eral superintendent of the American 
Thread Co., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident and a director. 

Burton F. MITCHELL, superintendent 
of the processing plant of American 
Yarn and Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., has been made general super- 
intendent. P. H. Roserts is assistant 
superintendent. 


L. A. COTTRELL has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving, slashing and 
drawing-in to superintendent of the 
Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala., suc- 
ceeding WILLIAM GOLDSWORTHY, re- 
tired. T. M. Danret succeeds Mr. Cot- 
trell. 
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ELEVEN TO ONE 


The item of loom stops is a vital one in any 
weaving mill. A reduction in loom stops means 
an increase in production during a given period 
from a given number of looms—in effect, a re- 
duction in production costs. The use of Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers will reduce loom stops by 20 to 25% 
or more. The Spooler 1s responsible for more than 
90% of this reduction—tests extending over 
42,026 loom days showing a reduction in loom 
stops of 22.69%, 20.92% traceable to the 
Spooler, 1.77% to the warper. TIus is 11 to 1 in 
favor of the Automatic Spooler against the High 
Speed Warper as a reducer of loom stops. Let 
us tell you all about the Barber-Colman Spool- 
ers and Warpers, and how and why they do 
what they do do. Write, wire, or phone. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Got to Make a Man 


In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


Make Money for Himself!” 


Whoa! Hold on! Wait a minute, OLD-TIMER.” 

Yep, that’s what I said, JIM: You have got to make 
a man make money for himself. 

But what are you driving at by making such a 
statement? Seems to me that all fairly intelligent peo- 
ple want to make money, and I do not quite see how 
you would say that they have to be made to make 
money for themselves. 

Sho, Jim. I didn’t expect you to agree with me, of 
course. You never do unless I tell you that you are 
good looking, or that you are a good mill man, or some- 
thing like that. Therefore, suppose I give you a few 
illustrations to let you get the “hang” of what I had 
in mind when I made that remark. 


I was passing through the card room the other day 
and stopped to watch a frame hand doff. The frame 
hand did not see me. One of her other frames had an 
end to come down. She did not look up, but continued 
to work on the frame she was doffing. A man running 
frames next to her saw the end come down, came over 
and stopped the frame; she saw him stop her frame, 
but she continued work on the frame she was doffing. 
After several minutes more work she finally started 
up the frame she was doffing, watched it awhile, and 
then went to the frame which had only one end down 
and started it up. 

A conversation with the overseer revealed that she 
was a good frame hand and had been there for several 
years. 

Wait a minute, JIM. I know you’re going to say 
the overseer was to blame, of course, but that is not 
what I started out to explain. I made the remark that 
you have got to make a man (or woman) make money 
for himself (or herself), and that is only one little il- 
lustration. 


Take your weave room, for example. Your weav- 


ers and loom fixers are a fairly intelligent set of peo- 
ple; that is, the average weaver knows that the better 





he runs his looms, the more money he will make, that 
if he makes all good cloth he will not lose anything for 
seconds, etc. All this you will admit, won’t you, JIM? 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, anybody knows that’s true, but 
what has that got to do with making a man make mon- 
ey for himself ? 

Give me time to get this old corn cob to going, and 
I’ll explain, JIM... . Suppose now that we go into your 
weave room and call all your weavers up and tell them 
something like this: 

“You weavers are here to make all you can. You 
know how to run your looms, and you know how to 
make good cloth. I have an overseer and a second 
hand in this room that are costing me about $75.00 
per week. Now, I am going to pay them off and di- 
vide that moncy up among you weavers. Some of you 
don’t like the overseer very much, anyway; you say 
he is too hard on you. 

“Ge to it, now, boys, and run the dickens out of 
those looms and make more money than you ever have 
before.” 

JIM, if you will make that experiment in your 
weave room, I am quite sure you will understand my 
statement that you have to make a man make money 
for himself. 

Yeah! And I would be out of a job, too, OLD- 
TIMER! In fact, I begin to see what you mean. If I 
should put that kind of a proposition up to my weav- 
ers and then stay out of the room myself for about 
two months, here are some of the things I imagine I 
would see when I went in the room: 

First, as I looked into the toilet I would see a 
bunch in there smoking while part of their looms were 
standing. About one third or half of the help would 
be coming in from five minutes to half hour after 
starting time— 

And look at those crossed warps and loose cnds 
running over the harness. I could hardly walk with- 
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marks the spot 






where the criminal was caught 
by Colonel Cotton 


“Just criminal, I say, whenever an old humidification 
equipment is allowed to go on wasting from $20. to $200. 
a day. 

“Especially after a mill has been modernized in other 
respects at great expense. 

“Humidity must be brought up to capacity 
to conform to new textile machinery. There’s 
no other way to get the increase in quality and 
bigger production expected. 

“For years I have heard textile experts say 
that a lot of men give all the credit or put the 
blame on their plant machinery. They are too 
mechanical minded—one-sided. Moisture? A 
slight deficiency goes along unnoticed. Yet, 
trouble of one kind or another is being bred 
and costs are unnecessarily high if the fiber is 


not getting enough moisture.” 


THE TIME 
to cut costs is NOW! 


Have you read of the 43 typical mills which increased profits from $5000 to $75,000 
by correcting humidity: No two alike. In weave sheds, carding, roving, spinning and 
warping rooms; in picker house and various storage rooms, waste and trouble were 
traced to faulty humidification. 

Send for “Tours through Textile Tangles” by J. W. Cox, Jr., textile engineer and 


expert. 
1. AMCO humidifiers wash the air many times every hour. 2. Absorb heat of machinery. 6 AMCO 
}. Permit maximum speed in all departments. 4. Fliminate fly and static. 5. Give your , @ 


finished product the moisture content needed. 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Automatically controls humidity 


Humidifying Devices without using wet or dry buib 
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Air Doctors Since 1888 
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out having to kick the filling bobbins on the floor out 
of my way. 

And wait a minute, here comes the cloth room man 
saying, “Mr. Superintendent, if you don’t put that 
overseer and second hand back in here pretty quick, 
I will not have any place to pile the seconds. The 
cloth room is full, and I am stacking some of it on 
the spare floor in the slasher room. I had put in four 
more inspectors and still we are getting further behind 
every day. 

And then I’d ask one of the weavers, “Say, Frank, 
where did those two good weavers go—those two fel- 
lows who worked down on the lower end?” And he 
would tell me they had gone to that mill over across 
the river. 

“But why did they leave?” I wowld ask. “I thought 
when I took the overseer and second hand out you fel- 
lows would be very much pleased, especially since I 
gave you the money I was paying them, and that all 
of you would run your looms for all you could get out 
of them and make more money.” 

“Yes, Mr. Super,” Frank would answer. “It did 
look that way at first. In fact, it sounded good to all 
of us, but everything is getting in such a mess that 
we are all going to quit and go over to that mill across 
the river where they have an overseer of weaving.” 

“Why, Frank, do you mean to tell me that you 
fellows are going to quit and go to a place where 
there is somebody to make you work?” 

“Well, I suppose that’s about it, Mr. Super.” 

Yes, OLD-TIMER, I agree with you that you have 
got to make a man make money for himself. 

Say, JIM, how about asking each one of those weav- 
ers the question, “Would I Hire Myself for My Job?” 

No use, OLD-TIMER. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
half of them would say, “Yes, sure, I would hire my- 
self for my job.” 

Well, JIM, that would be because they had really 
never asked themselves the question seriously and 
tried to answer it honestly. They simply did not 
think. 

You know, thinking is one of the hardest jobs a 
man can have, Oh, of course we all think we think, 
but do we? Just when have you brought out a new 
thought? Just when have you done anything that is 
really new? I’ll bet ten cents your scrubbers are 
scrubbing just like they did five years ago. I’ll bet 
you have got the same system or ideas about inspir- 
ing your operatives to push for more production. And 
what have you done lately to pep up your section men? 
Say, JIM, do you really think any at all? I mean con- 
structive thinking, of course. 

Well, to listen at you, OLD-TIMER, a fellow would 
think I forgot to eat my breakfast this morning. 

No! No! Jim. Not on your tintype. You have 
caused that old tummy of yours to form such a habit 
of having that breakfast every morning at the very 
same time that there is no danger of your forgetting 
it. Don’t misunderstand me to be criticizing your 
tummy, JIM. Those kind of habits are all right. 

Well, say, OLD-TIMER, can’t you leave my tummy 
out of this conversation? 

Oh, I merely used the lead you gave me when you 
said something about forgetting to eat breakfast. The 
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point I am trying to get at, JIM, is to show you how 
easy it is to form habits, and that if the average per- 
son would only form good habits instead of bad habits, 
we would all get along so much better. 

Also, in a man’s work, if he will only fix in his 
mind some slogan that will appeal to him and keep it 
constantly before him, it will work wonders in this 
habit-forming business I referred to. 

You see, JIM, you gave that tummy of yours a 
breakfast every morning at about the same time for 
so many years that it now lets you know every morn- 
ing when that time comes. 

Say, are you going to lay off my tummy or will 
I have to take the thing home? 

Oh! Never mind, Jim. I'll just tell you a little 
joke that happened at‘’a mill I once worked for. We 
used for a slogan at that mill, “Beat the other fellow”. 
We played it up in the little newspaper the mill print- 
ed. We printed it on placards to hang on the wall. 
We put it on the cut boards and hank boards. We 
talked it all the time and did everything we could to 
keep all the help thinking about it every working hour. 

The mill owned a store where the operatives could 
buy goods on credit. One of the operatives bought a 
nice suit of clothes and left. The superintendent sent 
a warrant after him and brought him back. 

When the officers brought the fellow in, the super- 
intendent asked him why he had the nerve to buy the 
suit of clothes and then try to get away without pay- 
ing for it. He replied: “Well, haven’t you been teach- 
ing us all to ‘Beat the other fellow’ ?” 

Anyway, JIM, that probably was his idea of what 
the slogan meant, and probably some people have had 
the wrong interpretation of many of the other slogans 
we have used in our efforts to give a man an idea— 
to get him to think. 

Gosh, Jim! If the average man could only realize 
what his brain is capable of doing, he would accom- 
plish ten times as much as he does. One of the main 
troubles with most men when they begin to spread 
out, so to speak, take on bigger jobs, etc., is that they 
begin to worry, they begin to think abstractedly. That 
is, they start worrying about things that are likely to 
happen instead of putting their brains to work to pre- 
vent those things from happening. 

A human brain is the most wonderful, the most 
complicated, and yet the most simple thing we have 
in the world. One strange fact is, the more you put 
into it the greater its capacity is—there is no such 
thing as filling up a human brain. It simply has no 
limits so far as storing up knowledge, and the more 
knowledge you put into it the more active it becomes 
—the more competent it is to form new ideas—the 
more apt it is to give you new ideas. And new ideas 
are what make one overseer or superintendent or mer- 
chant or banker or preacher or doctor or salesman or 
any other human being smarter than his competitor. 

His competitor? Yes, we are all competitors; mat- 
ters not what line of work we are in. You are trying 
to sell yourself, your services, for the most dollars, and 
every other man is doing the same. The merchant 
is trying to sell the public his goods so he will make 
the most dollars—the banker is trying to make the 
best investments for his bank—the preacher is trying 
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OLLOW the lead of the army and ma- 

rine corps and select colors which meet 

their rigid specifications. Fabrics dyed with 

suitable combinations of du Pont vat col- 

ors have been accepted by both of these 

branches of the service. 
a / Fay tf Clothe the army of industry in fast-dyed 
/ Pi ’ uniforms. Meet this inevitable demand. 

We shall be glad to help you solve the 

many problems involved in the application 

of vat dyes to heavy-weight cotton fabrics. 

A complete selection of Du Pont Vat Dyes 
is available to you for this purpose. 


Du Pont VAT DYES 


E. . DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, IncorporateD, Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Sales Offices in: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San-Francisco, Calif. 
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to convert the most people—the doctor is trying to 
cure the most people or cut off the most legs—all for 
one thing—to “beat the other fellow.” 

And here is OLD-TIMER, sitting at his desk, when 
probably the reader is enjoying a good picture or prob- 
ably sitting out on the porch where there is a good 
breeze, while little rivers of perspiration are running 
down my back as I am trying to do all in my power 
just to persuade you to get that brain of yours to 
think. 

Not so very long ago, I was talking to a class of 
textile graduates. They were ready to start out to 
make mill men out of themselves, but it looked to them 
as though everything had already been thought of— 
everything had been invented. In my efforts to find 
some kind of illustration to let them see what wonder- 
ful opportunities lay ahead of them, I said, ‘‘Boys, see 
that electric light up there? A wonderful genius in- 
vented it—a man who can make his mind think. It 
has enabled us to progress so fast that if it were tak- 
en away from the world now, it would take us years 
and years to catch up. A most wonderful thing that 
electric light is. 

“But, do you realize that it is only about five per 
cent efficient? That out of 100 pounds of coal at the 
coal pile we only get about five pounds actually con- 
verted into light. 

“What a wonderful opportunity there is for some 
smart electrical engineer who can think. Just so it is 
with the work you are going into, textiles. We are 
carding just about like we did twenty years ago. Prac- 
tically the same machine, throwing out enough good 
long staple to pay for a different kind of card every 
year even if it cost three times as much as the pres- 
ent card. Then there’s the same old drawing, hacking 
away at the delicate fibers the same as for years,and 
so on, throughout the mill. 

“Wake up, boys, you are entering a field where op- 
portunity is standing with outstretched arms waiting 
for you!” 

Well, doggone. Now there’s a Thinker for you. 
Jim is fast asleep. 

And OLD-TIMER should be! Goodnight... 


The Fallacy of Cutting Prices. 
(Continued from page 1006.) 


fear he cuts the price and dumps the load, figuring 
even though he has lost money on this venture he can 
recoup on wiser investments which often result in a 
repetition of the same act. 

The piles of stock in the warehouse prey upon the 
mind of the buyer from day to day. He dares not buy 
except from hand to mouth, because he fears the final 
disposition of the stocks, he believes they will go 
cheaper and cheaper. He believes that some manufac- 
turer will finally grow restless and want to unload. He 
waits, he cuts the price. He bids. He plays one 
against ‘the other. The stock cuts his confidence in 
the trade out from under him. Stocks affect the mar- 
ket inversely as the supply. The less the stock, the 
greater the value. The greater the stock the less the 
value. The prospective purchaser wavers between de- 
sire for goods and market confidence, or money in- 
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vestment. In depressions, money is timid and needs 
more assurance than in prosperity. Foreboding stocks 
add to the timidity of money. 

The buyer will purchase only so long as the utility 
of the commodity is equal to or greater than the utility 
of the money paid for it. Commodities of no utility 
have no value. Stocks beyond utility value have no 
money value and render less valuable even the stocks 
for demand. 

There is a business principle that trade must be 
considered a fair exchange. The buyer and seller both 
must profit by the exchange in order to promote 
healthful business. 

In this buyers’ market many buyers seem to have 
forgotten this fundamental principle. They may 
have been forced into this attitude by the attitude of 
the sellers. The anxiety of the seller for business has 
caused price cutting, hence a loss of confidence in busi- 
ness, the anxiety for mass sales has reduced the mar- 
ginal utility of the commodity until it has to be made 
cheap to overcome the money utility. The pocket book 
is the pulse of American business today. The buyer 
must buy at prices and in quantities so that his dis- 
tributor can have an opportunity to declare a dividend 
on his investment. Mass production and cutting prices 
handicap the buyer and increase the financial hazard 
for his organization. This pressure is so strong that 
his fight for existence, which is nature’s first law, 
makes him unmindful of many other relationships 
which he might otherwise observe. 

The manufacturers themselves are contributing to 
their own unhappiness and embarrassment. They ad- 
vertise these facts by their actions and statements. 
They are employing expediencies rather than perma- 
nent policies. 

Wage cuts and price cuts are not the way out of 
this stagnation which we have allowed to stifle us. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, President of the Advertising 
Federation of America, speaking at the opening of the 
27th Convention, recently, said: 

“Advertising [or textile manufacturers] must re- 
lease our people from the fetters of fear and from the 
apprehension that jobs are in danger. By so doing, 
it will turn loose the enormous buying power of the 
American people. Advertising [or textile manufac- 
turers] must fight to the last ditch those efforts of 
the false prophets to turn us back to the Dark Ages 
of discomfort and penny-pinching. 

“In addition, we must stop advocating the further 
reduction of prices. Further reduction of prices only 
leads to further reduction of wages, which, in turn, 
leads to further reduction in buying power, which 
means further reduction in business and profits. Prices 
are low enough already—if anything, too low. Cut- 
throat competition is forcing business to be done at a 
loss. And what’s more, buying is never attracted while 
there still appears to be a chance that prices may go 
lower. Everybody waits to get in at the bottom. We 
need higher prices to inspire buying, not lower prices. 
So let’s get away from all this down-grade bus!ness— 
this lowering psychology—this pinching and paring— 
they all have a pessimistic and depressing effect. Let’s 
get back to the upgrade. It’s only the upgrade that 
gets us to the top of the mountain.” 
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THE FUTURE of Business depends on 
the soundness and the rightness of the 
individual organization now. A complete 
analysis of your business may prove of in- 
calculable value. 


Quite like a physician’s examination to 
guard your health, an expert study in de- 
tail of all operations in all departments of 
your business is directed toward determin- 
ing any weakness and promptly applying 
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Analyze Your Business 


the proper remedy. Safe and steady prog- 
ress, unrestrained by doubt or fear, is best 
assured when an enterprise is in a condition 
of proven health. 


Good Management considers Modern Ac- 
countancy as the experienced diagnostician 
of business, because it analyzes and inter- 
prets conditions—and helps to lay the safe 
and sane foundation for the future health 
of business. 
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“Salesman Joe” Is Back With Us. 


An admittedly “practical man” answers ““Wash"” and 
gives his ideas on a lot of things. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Well, I am back in the cotton mill game now after 
being out of it for several years, and will be getting 
around to see all the superintendents again just like 
I did years ago, so of course I am taking COTTON 
again, and the first thing I always read is the letters 
from mill men and contributors, because I think a 
man who is selling brooms and scouring powder to 
mills ought to keep up with the fine points of running 
a mill. 

Now, I am a practical man, and I like the letters 
from practical men the best. A practical man can al- 
ways explain a thing better than one of the scientific 
fellows, because what a practical man knows, he 
knows, while a theoretical fellow only thinks maybe he 
knows it. Some of these letters are so plain that any- 
one can understand them, while some of the contribu- 
tors are so complicated and scientific that you would 
have to be a contributor yourself to understand what 
they are driving at. 

So I was glad when I looked over my first copy of 
CoTTON after getting back in the mill game to see that 
my old friend “WASH” is still writing things for us 
fellows that don’t know the mill business as good as 
he does. Now, there is a practical man for you. He 
never beats around the bush, but comes right out and 
says what he means so that a man who is on the 
road can understand what he means just as well as if 
he was a contributor. And when some of these scien- 
tific sharps try to trip him up he can see right through 
them, and just fixes them by calling attention to the 
fact that they are not practical men, and they are done 
for as far as I am concerned, because I am a practical 
man myself. 

I am down on these scientific fellows for more rea- 
sons than one, because one of them made me lose my 
job when I was in the cotton mill game before. I 
have sold brooms and scouring powder to cotton mills 
for years, and any practical salesman will tell you that 
once in a while a customer will get sore at you and 
will not buy your stuff, and when a customer is sore, 
there is no use trying to sell him brooms and scour- 
ing powder, because he will not buy them. The only 
thing you can do is to wait until he gets sore with the 
other fellow he has changed over to, which he always 
does sooner or later, so all you have to do is wait, and 
any practical man will tell you the same thing, be- 
cause if a man don’t want to buy brooms and scour- 
ing powder from you, you can’t make him do it. 

Well, I had had a lot of bad luck, and an awful lot 
of my best customers was sore at me, and on top of 
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WE invite our readers to make use of this depart- 

ment for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, 
answers or letters need not conform to any particu- 
lar style and will be properly edited before publish- 
ing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for any statements of opinion or fact which may ap- 
pear in this department unless so endorsed. This 
department is oven to all. 





that I had to get sick, and was in the hospital for six 
weeks, and my firm had to put a young fellow named 
Dugan on my territory while I was sick. I was rea! 
glad to hear that they had picked Dugan, because I 
knew he was not a practical man, and so I was not 
afraid of him putting anything over while I was sick, 
because you know how keen some fellows are about 
getting a job away from somebody else even if he is 
sick. This fellow Dugan was all full of fool ideas and 
theories that made us practical men laugh behind his 
back. When a man was just plain sore at you, and 
would not buy, this fool Dugan said it was a case of 
failure to develop customer good will. And if a man 
kept on liking some other kind of scouring powder or 
brooms, this sap used to call it sales resistance, and he 
had a lot of other silly ideas. 

Well, what do you think? Just about the time I 
was able to get around again, about a dozen of the 
best customers I had lost all got sore at my competi- 
tor about the same time, and gave Dugan some big 
contracts for brooms and scouring powder, so when I 
got ready to go back to work, I did not have any job, 
which shows you that a fellow who is not a practical 
man carnot get by unless he has bull luck along with 
it. This Dugan was always a fool for luck anyway, 
because he is now the sales manager of the company, 
so I don’t feel so bad about it because a man like 
Dugan who is not practical could never have got to be 
sales manager unless he was broken out with luck. 

So I am glad to see that you have got at least one 
real practical man writ'ng for you, and I hope he will 
keep on writing, which I guess he will as he has been 
at it for fifteen years. And when he has time, I hope 
he will explain that business about the bobbin lead 
frames and flyer lead frames, because I almost had 
this figured out when Dugan took my job and I had 
to get out of the mill game. I remember at the time 
it was perfectly clear to me what WASH was driving 
at, and anybody could see that either a bobbin lead 
frame or a flyer lead frame was bound to be the best, 
but it has been several years now since I studied up on 
this, and I have forgotten most of it. 
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So last week I happened to think of the great old 
arguments WASH used to have with the contributors 
about this, and I thought I would find out something 
about it so I asked a friend of mine who is a superin- 
tendent to explain it to me. So he took me out in the 
mill to some machines that were wrapping string on a 
spool with an iron prong, and started to explain it, but 
he was so complicated that an ordinary person would 
never of known what he was talking about, and I was 
glad when one of his help came and took him away. 
Then I saw a man who looked like a practical man 
standing by the machine, so I said to myself that here 
was somebody who would know something about it, 
and I asked him if this was a flyer lead frame, and he 
said “No, it is a speeder”, so my friend was just jok- 
ing with me all the time, which is the way with.these 
good natured fellows. 

Well, I hope WASH and other practical men keep on 
writing for you, and some time I would like to write 
an article for you on salesmanship if you have got 


room to print it. 
JOE (N. C.) 


Wants Information on Loop Selvage. 


What is the most practical way to produce a loop 
selvage without interfering with efficiency? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would be very glad to have you publish in the 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department a description 
of how loop selvages may be made. When loop sel- 
vages are made on fabrics such as drill, light and 
heavy ducks, and lenos, what is the best method of 
producing the loop selvage with the least possible 
interference with loom efficiency ? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5053. 


Some Questions on Combers. 


Combed yarn men are invited to discuss these and 
other questions relating to combers. Let us hear 
from youl 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to see some more discussion on comb- 
ers and combing in the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” 
department, and submit the following experiences and 
questions as a possible means of starting some of the 
men operating this equipment to discussing it. 

We are using the Whitin Model D-2 comber, and 
find in setting the top comb shaft that if we set it 634 
inches from the back side of the detaching roll, we 
cannot get the proper angle on the top comb. In try- 
ing to get this angle the top comb drops on the nipper 
knife. We have had to set our top comb shafts 614 
inches from the detaching roll to allow the top comb 
to drop between the nipper knife and the detaching 
roll. I wonder if this condition is peculiar to our 
combers, or whether it is the general condition. I 
would be glad to have this point discussed by some of 
your readers. 

We have always had a great deal of trouble with 
our waste condensers in keeping the web of waste 
pieced up between the screen and calender rolls. If 
we set the feed correctly for damp weather, then as 
soon as the weather dries up, the web stretches and 
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breaks down. We re-set the feed, and when a damp 
spell comes along the web sags and breaks down. If 
the web is allowed to pile up on the floor, it gets blown 
and kicked around. How can we remedy this? 

Several years ago we tried spraying the cotton with 
oil. It soon developed that this caused the half laps 
on the combers to load up with small bunches of waste, 
and unless the brushes were new or constantly being 
set up, these bunches would fly off into the work mak- 
ing a great number of undesirable slubs which were 
extremely difficult to remove. Does anyone know why 
this condition occurs and is there any remedy for it? 
We tried everything we could think of and finally we 
gave up the idea of oil spraying. 

I would be glad to have the opinions of some of 
your readers as to what is considered to be a reason- 
able life for a circular comber brush? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070. 


Answers to Questions on Slashing. 


This man tells how the ropes on the beams should be 
put in, why the back beam has more yarn left on it, 
etc. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


When I happen across anything as interesting as 
the questions asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4797” in 
the March issue relative to slasher creels I cannot 
help but have some sort of reaction. My reaction 
this time is to be in the form of attempting to answer 
the questions. 


In his first question he asked how the ropes on 
the beams in slasher creels should be put in. In an- 
swer I would say the friction ropes should be put 
on beams so the weight will put the friction on the 
beam. Never back lash a friction rope. The amount 
of weight put on the beams should be just sufficient 
to keep the slack out of the yarns. Of course the 
number of ends determines what this weight shall 
be. 

Next he wanted to know if the nuts on the stands 
on the back of the slasher should be screwed up to 
make friction on the beam to keep kinks out of the 
yarn. The stands on the back of the slasher should 
never be screwed tight. The beams should be placed 
in the creels and the stands so adjusted that there is 
a slight amount of play, enabling the beam to run 
freely. 

In answer to his question as to back beam having 
more yarn on it when the set has run out than the 
rest of the beams, I will say this always happens 
where the beams are so arranged in the creel that 
the yarn from one beam passes over one beam and 
under the next, etc. The reason is due to more weight 
being placed on the back beam, which causes the 
yarn on this beam to be stretched. 

What is the best way of getting the same tension 
on all of the beams in a set? This was the fourth 
question asked by our friend. The best means I have 
ever found of getting the same tension on each beam 
is to run each one straight over, and with the same 
weight on each beam. It should be seen that each 
beam runs freely before the friction ropes are placed 
on the beams. If one or more beams should be 
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If you could command the sun to stand still— 
you would not even then have the ideal illumi- 
nation that Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor light 
provides. 

Instead, your plant would have, for many 
workers, too much light. For others, too little. 
And “lop-sided” light—objects brilliant on one 
side: details obscured on the other. 

There would be points of reflected glare to 
strain eyes and irritate nerves—and dark shad- 
owed areas where fumbling and stumbling are 


paid for in lessened production and accidents. 


With the sun close, as during mid-summer, 
many windows to be painted to keep out the 
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4 Compare these disadvantages and costs with 
i (, Ny Jal oy the advantages and economies of Cooper Hewitt 

. —~~ light—and you'll see, yourself, why Cooper 
Hewitt light is ‘better than daylight.” Try a trial 


demonstration. General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


The Cooper Hewitt spectrum shows that more than 90% 
of its luminosity ts made up of the cool, yellow-green rays 
—the best-seeing light rays known to science. 


(See next page) 
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JUST SAY YOU'RE 
FROM “MISSOURI 


When you read, or when you are told, that 
Cooper Hewitt light is better than daylight, the 
answer we like most to hear is: “I’m from Mis- 
souri—you Il have to show me.” 

A thirty-day trial installation of Cooper Hewitt 
mercury-vapor lamps in some department of 
your plant is all we ask. No obligation on your part 
to purchase. A word from you and the lamps will 
be installed by our engineers who will make a 
special study of your particular illumination needs 
and give you, if you like, a detailed layout for a 
complete lighting system. No high-pressure sales- 
manship—just the light itself to convince you— 
this soft, cool, glareless light and the improve- 
ments it brings—decreased spoilage, increased 
production, greater all-round efficiency generally. 

Cooper Hewitt light is composed almost wholly 
of the yellow-green rays of the spectrum—the 


rays which have been scientifically proved to pro- 








vide the highest visual acuity. It is a light with- 





out glare—almost perfectly diffused from a long 
(50-inch) tube of luminescent mercury vapor. 

We suggest that you send for and read the 
illustrated booklet, ““Why Cooper Hewitt Light 
is Better than Daylight,” which fully explains 
the many advantages of this economical, modern 
lighting system. Address: General Electric Vapor 


Lamp Co., 853 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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tighter than others this will cause part of the yarn 
to be stretched more than the yarn from other beams 
on the set. This will cause a loss of production in 
the weave room. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5019. 


Discusses Fly Frame Cones. 


A discussion of why the cones of a fly frame are 
convex and concave is given here. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I am sending along a |'‘ttle information in reply to 
the questions that were asked by “T. R. (N. C.)” in 
the January issue of COTTON. 

He first asked us why the cones of a fly frame are 
convex and concave. Let us first consider the purpose 
of cone drums. Cone drums are used on roving frames 
for the purpose of introducing variable speed to the 
bobbin as the bobbin builds up in diameter, passing 
from the empty bobbin stage to the full bobbin stage. 
The bobbin receives its motion from two sources; first, 
a constant speed from the jack shaft; second, a vari- 
able speed from the cone drums. The variable speed 
from the cone drums is controlled by the builder mo- 
tion which changes the position of the belt on the 
cones. As each layer is wound on, the belt is moved 
to a new position on the cones, reducing the r.p.m. of 
the bobbin as it increases in diameter. 

The two drives are brought together at the differ- 
ential motion. These two drives are arranged so that 
without the cone drive the bobbins and spindles would 
run at the same speed and no winding on would take 
place. 

In adjusting the winding motion when starting up 
a new frame, the speed of the bobbin should be so ad- 
justed that it will just take up the roving delivered by 
the front roll, while winding on the bare bobbin. If 
the speed of the bobbin is either too slow or too fast it 
can be changed by the small gear on the end of the 
bobbin cone, known as the cone gear. When making 
this adjustment, the cone belt should be on the end of 
the cones. In some cases it may be found that a change 
of one tooth is too much, in which case the position f 
the belt may be changed slightly. If this is done, the 
position of the adjusting screw or stop should be set se 
that in winding the belt back, after doffing, the belt 
will be brought back to the same place each time. 

After having found the correct speed for the first 
layer the cone gear should not necessitate changing 
unless the size of the empty bobbin is changed. Any 
change in winding required afterwards should be made 
by the tension gear, which governs the amount the 
cone belt moves or rather the amount of movement 
given to the cone belt at each end of traverse. 

The top cone, which is the driver, is concave, the 
bottom cone is convex. 

In calculating the speed and diameters of the cones, 
the diameters of the empty and full bobbins must be 
known. 

In the following example the speed of the top cone 
is taken at 100 r.p.m., the diameter at the small end of 
the cone is 31-inch, the large end 7 inches, the diam- 
eter of the empty bobbins is 1-inch, and the diameter 
of the full bobbin is 4 inches. 

We will first find the speed of the bottom cone with 
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the belt on the large end of the top cone: 
100 X 7 
= 200 r.p.m. 
3.5 


Having found the speed of the bottom cone at the 
first position, or when winding on the empty bobbin, 
the speed may be found for any other position of the 
winding. In making this calculation, five positions 
will be taken. First position, when winding on the 
empty bobbin; second position, when bobbin is %4 full; 
third, when the bobbin is 1% full; fourth, when bobbin 
is 34 full; and fifth, when bobbin is full. 

The diameter of the empty bobbin is 1-inch, 
when 4 full it is 134-inch, when 1% full it is 244-inch, 
when 3% full it is 314-inch, and when full it is 4 inch- 
es in diameter. 

Now as the diameter of the bobbin at the second 
position is 134-inch, then the speed would have to be 
decreased in proportion: 200 — 1.75 = 114.28 r.p.m., 
speed of bottom cone at the second position. The r.p.m. 
of the bottom cone at the other positions become: for 
the third, 80 r.p.m.; for the fourth, 61.53 r.p.m.; and 
for the fifth, 50 r.p.m. To find the diameter of the 
bottom cone to give these speeds, multiply the speed of 
the top cone by the sum of the diameters and divide by 
the speed of the top cone plus the speed of the bottoin 
Thus the diameter of the bottom cone at the 


cone. 
second position is: 
100 * 10.5 
—_—_—_—_——— = _ 4.9 inches. 
100 + 114.28 


The diameter of the bottom cone for the other 
positions figures out to be 5.83 inches, 6.5 inches, and 
7 inches, for the third, fourth and fifth positions, re- 
spectively. 

To find the diameter of the top cone at any posi- 
tion, it is only necessary to subtract the diameter of 
the bottom cone at that position from the sum of the 
diameters and the remainder will be the diameter of 
the top cone at that position. 

It will be noted that the sum of the diameters of 
the two cones is constant throughout. 


Sum of diameters (second position) 49 +56 =10.5 inches 
i. Sa. et (third position) ..... 5.83 + 4.67 = 10.5 inches 
(fourth position) ..... 6.5 +40 =105 inches 

(fifth position) ...... 7.0 +3.5 = 10.5 inches 


If we used straight tapered cones of the same dia- 
meter as given for the convex and concave cones, and 
with the top cone running at 100 r.p.m., the speed of 
the bottom cone at the different positions would be: 


100 X 7 
First position, ———_——— = 200 r.p.m. 
3.5 


100 * 6.3 
Second position = ————— = 
4.2 


1005.25 
Third position, —_ 
5.25 
100 4.5 


Fourth position ————— = 
6 


150 r.p.m. 


100 r.p.m. 


75 r.p.m. 


100 X 3.5 
Fifth position ————— = 
7 


50 r.p.m. 
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Now “T. R.” may question the foregoing consid- 
erably. I am offering it, not as an exact solution 
to his inquiry but rather in the hope that it may pro- 
vide constructive criticism and open the way for more 
enlightment on the proposition of the cones of a fly 
frame. 

There is one point that | would like to mention, 
and that is that I have drawn to scale the actual 
cone outline of an old style speeder and the calculated 
outline, and I have found that the top cone ran more 
concave and the bottom more convex from actual meas- 
urements than from calculated figures. Whether this 
was an inaccuracy of measurements or the cones are 
made more convex and concave than calculations show,, 
to allow for a certain amount of slippage, I do not 
know, but if some of the other readers of COTTON 
would try their hand along this line, I believe we could 
arrive at some satisfactory conclusions. 

The second question asked was, “How is produc~ 
tion constant for a card found?” 

To find the production of a card it is necessary to 
multiply the revolutions per minute of the doffer by 
its circumference in inches times the minutes run per 
day times the weight of the sliver in grains per yard, 
and divide this by the inches per yard times the grains 
per pound. In taking the diameter of the doffer, the 
diameter usually given is that of the iron, so to get 
the actual working diameter the wire should be taken 
into consideration. The formula to obtain the pro- 
duction of a card for a 10-hour day is: 


r.p.m. doffer X dia. doffer X 3.1416 K 600 X wt. sliver X cff. i 
ee aha aD sriarincecpensianeinnsieenasadnsnshshpieanpasiedemciananeanatnittndatstnanintiied cnerttintemmtitmnaninnenins IR 8. 


386 X 7000 


By leaving out the variable quantities in this form- 
ula, a constant may be worked up, then we can use 
the more simplified formula, constant  r.p.m. of dof- 
fer < grain sliver = pounds for that period, to find 
the production. This constant would be found as fol- 
lows: 


dia. doffer X 3.1416 X 600 & eff. 
86 X 7000 


It would then be possible to work out for any par- 
ticular plant a table of type similar to the following 
which would show the production for a certain de- 
sired period, for any particular weight of sliver de- 
livered by the card for a definite number of revolutions 
of the doffer at a certain per cent of efficiency. 


= production constant. 


Type of Card Production Table. 
Table shuwing number of pounds of card sliver produced 





eee Be Sy Sr ee per cent efficiency. Diameter of 

SEP 

Doffer Change R.P.M. 38 40 42 Wt. of Sliver 
Gear Doffer - — 
14 8 100 110 120 Pounds Produced 
15 9 130 140 150 ’? =i 
16 10 160 170 180 


Figuring production from the doffer on a card 
usually gives a rather safe figure, as there is a slight 
draft between the card doffer and coiler. This means 
that the weight at the doffer is a shade heavier. That 
is why in some cases some advise figuring production 
based on coiler calender roll speeds figured through 
the train of gearing, and I believe this production will 
run about 13 per cent higher than if figured from the 
doffer r.p.m., but by figuring from the doffer r.p.m. we 
are on the safe side. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5002. 
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A System for Checking Card Grinding 
and Setting. 


A Texas man gives here also some other ideas as to 
good practice in running a card room. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the past I have seen several very good articles 
in your magazine on the grinding and setting of a 
card. I have agreed with many of the points brought 
out in these articles, but, as there have been a few 
that I have disagreed with, I would like to send in a 
few of my ideas as to the grinding, setting and caring 
for a card. 

As we all know, there is much to be said about a 
card. It is one machine that must have the very best 
of attention at all times. I think a card should be 
ground every three weeks, for by grinding this often 
we do not have to grind heavy, and heavy grinding 
does not help the clothing any. 

I have a system that allows me to keep a very 
close check on the cards. I know just what date the 
grinder is supposed to get every card ground. The 


CARD GRINDING RECORD 
WHY 


GROUND 
EVERY DAY 














WEEK ENDING 


SIGNED 


CARD GRINDER. 





grinder has a record sheet, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, that he fills out each day. He turns these in at 
the end of the week and they are placed on file. 

I think a card should be cared for as follows: 

When a fillet gets slack or loose, it should be re- 
drawn. By doing this there will not be any cards that 
can not be set up in A-1 shape. 

The flats should be ground every time the cylinder 
and doffer is ground. I am sure that we all realize 
that it is impossible to get good work with a dull flat. 

I think it a very good idea to take the comb boxes 
off the cards and clean them thoroughly with gasoline 
every 12 months. 

The overseer should check every card daily by go- 
ing up the alley and examining the sliver. 

The screen should be examined every time the card 
is ground and repaired when needed. It should also 
be cleaned whenever oil gets on it from the licker-in 
bearing. 

The setting of the card should be done after grind- 
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CHECK STRAPS 


In striving to produce what we think is the 
world’s finest textile leather, we naturally feel 
proud of the many unsolicited words of 
commendation that come to us regarding 


juga TeXtile Leathers. 


The following are symbolic of the many in our 
files: 


“T am still going strong for 


Leathers, especially the Check Straps. 
I know that I am saving money for my 
mill on this proposition not counting 
the extra production from less strap 
breakage.” 


—A Pennsylvania Mill. 
and here’s another one of many in our files: 
“Without any hesitation on our part we 
will state frankly that 
Leather Check Straps are the best we 
have ever used.” 
—A South Carolina Mill. 
Actual tests of these leathers under your own 
actual working conditions will prove con- 
clusively that the hundreds of mills using 
yaaem § Jeathers are saving money and 
bother of frequent replacements. 


We welcome correspondence leading to the 
making of these tests. 
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ing all over, because when you grind a card you grind 
off some of the wire and don’t have a jam up setting. 
I have heard some men speak of setting to either a 
loose or tight gauge. I don’t believe in this. A card 
is set to either a correct gauge, or an incorrect one. 

The mote knives should be set as close to the 
licker-in as possible. I think a good setting for the 
feed plate to the licker-in is 12/1000. 

I think it advisable for the overseer to check flyings 
from under the licker-in to see that no good cotton is 
being thrown out. 

I would set the screen at the first point back of the 
screen to a 17/1000 gauge, the middle point to a 
29/1000 gauge, the front point to 3/16-inch, and the 
licker-in to cylinder to a 7/1000 gauge. The setting of 
the flats to the cylinder should be 9/1000 at all points, 
and the doffer to cylinder 7/1000. 

We are getting what we think to be very good work 
from the settings I have given. However, I surely 
would like to see what some others have to say about 
their systems. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4924. 


Tie-In Samples. 


How one mill saves time and money in making sam- 

ples in these days when it seems to many as if that 

is about all they are making, due to style changes. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

For the mill making a great many different pat- 
terns of materials one of the most expensive, as well 
as annoying, things encountered is the business of 
making up small samples to submit to the prospective 
customer. Yarns must be spun and spooled, the 
short set of fifty yards or more must be warped and 
slashed, and then woven, to obtain a sample of per- 
haps five or ten yards. Time is lost in making the 
sample and waste is made, to say nothing of the lIa- 
bor expense entailed. 

Under present day marketing conditions where 
“styling of materials” seems to be the new watch- 
word, it is almost impossible to avoid the sample 
bug-bear. The writer is connected with a mill that 
not only makes a wide range of fabrics, but many 
variations or patterns of each style. We have been 
forced to work out a system whereby the trouble and 
expense of making a sample is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The method is by no means original with us, but 
we have enlarged some on the original idea. There 
may be any number of mills using it; I don’t know 
about that. I never saw it used in any mill except 
this and the mill from which I got it. 

When a small swatch is received which we desire 
to duplicate, or when we are working up a new pat- 
tern for a customer, we work out the pick, sley, warp 
and filling numbers, weave and color pattern in the 
usual way. Then we spin one warp bobbin of each 
of the colors needed, and in the proper yarn number. 
Also we spin about half a dozen filling bobbins of 
the required number and color. 

The bobbins of warp are placed, one at a time, on 
a wire spindle behind the slasher and carried 
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through the size and over the cylinders with any 
regular set that happens to be running, keeping the 
single thread on top of the lease in front. A man 
stands in front of the slasher and winds the yarn on 
a roving bobbin, or any such convenient holder, until 
he has the required amount. The amount is great or 
small according to how frequently this particular color 
occurs in the stripe. Each color is sized in this man- 
ner and would on a separate bobbin. 


These bobbins are lined up behind an ordinary 
yarn reel and reeled off, four at a time, just as skeins 
are prepared for weighing-up. Instead of taking off 
the skeins, however, they are cut in two before re- 
moving.* The ordinary reel is one and one-half yards 
to the turn. When a skein is thus cut there will be 
a hand-full of threads, each one and one-half yards 
long, and as many threads as there were turns on the 
reel. 


The bundles of threads of the colors comprising 
the pattern are taken to the loom. If the pattern is 
to be a variation of fabric already weaving it can 
be tied in on any warp of that fabric without any 
further preliminaries. If it is a new fabric, a warp 
must be prepared in advance by drawing any con- 
venient warp in the reed and harness and on the 
same weave as the sample to be made. We nearly al- 
ways have drill warps in some of our looms, and it is 
very convenient to take one of these white warps and 
draw it in any desired reed and harness—3-leaf, 4- 
leaf, herringbone, or whatever sley and weave the 
sample calls for. This prepared warp is tied in the 
loom and straightened up. 


A smash hand now takes the pattern sheet show- 
ing the arrangement of the colors for a piece of the 
cloth about six or eight inches wide. She stands be- 
hind the loom and breaks one thread of the warp 
down on the beam, about a yard or more from the 
fell of the cloth, and ties one end of the proper color- 
ed thread to the end on the warp. The other end of 
the color is tied to the broken thread leading 
through the harness and reed. Each colored thread 
is thus tied in the order called for by the pattern 
sheet until the four-hundred or five-hundred ends 
needed for the six inches of cloth are completed. 


She then goes around to the front of the loom and 
by pulling gently on the warp threads, she draws the 
new colored threads in pattern through the drop- 
wires, harness and reed. When the new threads ar2 
tight with the rest of the warp they are cut and tied 
in small bunches to the regular warp ends, close to 
the fell of the cloth, just as a loom-fixer ties in a 
new full-size warp. 

It is now a simple matter to change to the proper 
pick gear, and with the filling prepared for the 
sample, to weave up the yard of cloth to where the 
knots come up to the harness. It is not practical to 
weave any further, as the several hundred knots at 
one place will break out badly in the harness. 

When this point has been reached the let-off is 
slacked and the warp is pulled over by hand until 
the whole sample is around the cloth roll where it 
can be cut off. 

This gives a strip of the desired pattern and fab- 
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ric, about six or eight inches wide and nearly a yard 
long, in the middle of a different piece of cloth. This 
extra cloth is cut away from the sample on each side, 
and the sample is complete. Such a sample is a 
swatch which is a perfect reproduction of what the 
finished goods will be. It can be run through the hot 
calendar rolls by hand, and is ready to be submitted 
to the customer. 

This is a rather lengthy description, but the 
whole process takes less than a day and costs only 
three or four dollars. Any man who makes many 
samples can appreciate what a saving this means. 
We work out the pattern in the office. The spinning 
room foreman is given a list of the bobbins of colors 
desired; the weave room foreman is given a pattern 
sheet; and we have the sample in a few hours’ time. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4853. 


A Discussion of Cockled Yarn. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I was very glad to see the questions concerning 
cockled yarn brought up in a recent issue of your 
magazine, for I believe that all of us have been trou- 
bled with cockled yarn from time to time. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4990” asked the questions: 

(1) What actually takes place when cockled 
yarn is made on a spinning frame? 

(2) Why, the little soft lump, without twist, and 
which will strike out when the least bit of tension is 
applied to the thread? 

There are several causes for cockled yarn, but the 
principle is the same in all cases. All cockled yarn 
is made at the bite of the front steel and leather roll- 
ers. When the roving is passing through the rollers 
and there is a difference in the length of the staple 
of the cotton, some of the fibers being longer than 
they should be for the setting being used, cockled 
yarn will be made. 

What really happens is this: While the longer 
fibers are being held by the middle rollers, the front 
leather roller is sliding or slipping the short fibers 
through to the bite of the rollers. The main strand 
is being held by the middle roller. This causes the 
traveler to retard its speed and the short fibers 
which have been slid or slipped through the front 
rolls wrap around the thread and make a little soft 
lump. The reason it is soft is because these short 
fibers do not all wrap around the thread at the same 
time; also, due to the fact that wrapping of the short 
fibers takes place just beneath the front steel and 
leather rolls, thus it is not affected by twist. When 
the longer fibers are turned loose by the middle rolls, 
the soft lump jumps right through, getting very lit- 
tle twist. 

It may be noticed in pulling out these lumps that 
they always pull back to the last part of the thread 
going through the rolls and never down toward the 
bobbin. The breaking that occurs in pulling out one 
of these lumps is brought on by the large number of 
short fibers wrapped around the thread. It may also 
be noticed that the twist is always at the end of the 
lump that passes through steel and leather front 
rolls first, and this is the place that is twisted too 
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much and breaks at this point practically every time. 
This is due to the fact that when the traveler slows 
up the yarn stands momentarily while the lump is 
being formed under the rolls, therefore, the yarn at 
the bite of the rolls gets too much twist. 

In Fig. 1 may be seen two strands of roving pass- 
ing through the rolls of a spinning frame. The vary- 
ing lengths of the different fibers is to be noted, some 
being gripped by the front roll only while others are 
gripped by the front, middle and back rolls. It can 
be seen that the short fibers are the ones that slip 
or slide through the rollers and make the lump in- 
dicated by the blurred mark at the edge of the roll. 
The sliding I am talking about is just what would be 
experienced by sticking your finger between two roll- 
ers and holding your finger still so that the rollers 
would soon “shin” all the flesh off your finger. The 
long fibers are held by the middle and back rollers 
and the front roller has the same effect on the rov- 
ing it would have on your finger. The blurred mark 
shows where too much twist is formed and the yarn 
breaks. In pulling out the lump formed just beyond 
the bite of the rollers it will always pull out toward 
the rolls and never down toward the bobbin. This 
proves that the lump is formed right under the front 
stee] and leather rollers near the bite. 


I hope this information will be of interest to your 


correspondent. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 5006. 


More on Traveler Versus Spindle. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to join the discussion that has been 
conducted in the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” section 
in regard to the questions: Which puts the twist in the 
yarn, the traveler or spindle? When does the traveler 
move the fastest, when the bobbin is empty or full? 

These questions have already been answered by 
several contributors, and the consensus of opinion has 
been that the spindle inserts the twist. I do not agree 
with this, and offer the following as cause and justi- 
fication of my belief: 

As we all know, the strand of yarn is held at one 
end by the front roll and the other end is fastened to 
the bobbin. Between these two points the yarn passes 
under the traveler, and has its direction changed; this 
change or direction gives the traveler a frictional grip 
on the yarn. Now the yarn passes in a straight line 
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from the traveler to the bobbin, and both ends of the 
strand revolve around the same axis, that is, the cen- 
ter of the ring, and for this reason there can be no 
twist inserted between the traveler and bobbin. 

The strand also passes in a straight line from the 
front roll,to the traveler, but in this instance the yarn 
is held by the front roll while the traveler grips fric- 
tionally another part of the strand and twists it upon 
its own axis. The result is that twist is inserted be- 
tween the traveler and the front roll. 

This statement of the introduction of twist is veri- 
fied by the fact that the twist inserted is found to be 
equal to the r.p.m. of the traveler divided by the sur- 
face speed of the front roll. 

I think it is more or less generally agreed that 
the traveler moves the fastest when the bobbin is full. 
An explanation of this is not believed necessary, as 
the reason is rather evident. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4953. 


A Method of Preparing Raw Stock for 
Dyeing. 
A further detailed discussion of this important subject. 
Further ideas are invited. 
EDITOR CuTTON: 

Referring to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4914,” nearly every dyer has his own pet theory as to 
just how to dye an ycolor or with any class of dyestuff, 
and each one of them is dead sure that his method is 
best and probably is for his special conditions. So 
the answers that you will get will vary somewhat, but 
in the main will give you about what you want. 

For a great many years I ran a mill in which only 
raw stock dyeing was done; a good part of this was 
done on a Chattanooga maghine. We used a little of 
everything to boil out with, some of which did not 
hurt us and some of which shut the mill down. We 
prepared our stock for the kettle in various ways, 
from taking it directly from the bale to the kettle, to 
running it through bale breakers, cleaning machines 
and lappers to kettle. Each method has its advan- 
tages for certain work. If quality is desired, it is best 
to select the cotton so as to get as uniform color as 
possible, and carry it as far in some good cleaning 
process as possible before dyeing. Your yarn will be 
brighter and cleaner; because it is well known by all 
colored goods carders and spinners that you can not 
clean colored stock as easily as you can cotton that 
hasn’t been dyed. 

If dyeing cotton to be woven into some dark heavy 
goods in which are used heavy yarns, I would most cer- 
tainly take the stock directly from the bale to the dye 
tub. Your cost will be much less for handling and 
your production greater. Of course it is understood 
that you are going to run enough of the bales of the 
colored stock through the openers at one time to as- 
sure a good mixing of color as well as grade and staple 
of cotton. 

The foregoing is best under ordinary conditions, 
but if you are running a low-grade cotton and expect- 
ing to clean it before weaving you had better do most 
of that cleaning before it is dyed. 
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The claims made by those who believe in a thor- 
ough opening and cleaning of all stock before dyeing 
other than cleanliness are: (a) more actual fibers in 
the dyetub therefore less waste to dye; and (b) saving 
of dyestuff on account of not having to dye a lot of 
waste and other foreign matter that will not or should 
not go into the yarn when it is finished. 

“Is it better to use soda ash for boiling off and 
wetting out the cotton preparatory to dyeing, or should 
some of the prepared soaps sold under various names, 
be used for this purpose instead of the soda ash?” 

In dyeing sulphur colors two per cent to three per 
cent soda ash is necessary in the dye-bath to keep it 
alkaline, thereby preventing decomposition, for this 
reason soda ash can do no harm in the boiling out 
process. 

The best dyer I have known says that there are 
penetrants on the market that will in the very shortest 
time desired clear the cotton fiber of all wax, gums, etc., 
so that it will be ready to take the dyestuff. The man- 
ufacturers of these penetrants and oils used for this 
purpose make the following claims for their product: 
(a) will act in either acid or alkaline solution; (b) in- 
creases production by speeding up wetting out, scour- 
ing and dyeing; (c) saves materials, power and steam, 
because of lower temperatures, and shorter time con- 
sumed in dyeing; and (d) assures level dyeing of 
shades, etc., etc. 

The problem is what will remove wax and gums 
from the fiber the quickest and cheapest? The fol- 
lowing tests for determining the value of a penetrant 
are made as outlined, the dyer can not go very far 
wrong in his selection of a penetrant. This test data 
is not original with me, and anybody who wants to 
can claim credit for it. 


Boiling or Wetting Out. 


1—Take solutions of various percentages of the 
several agents. 

2—Put an equal amount of each in different beak- 
ers of the same size. 

3—Skeins having a specific number of strands are 
cut in 2-inch lengths and tied together with a single 
strand. 

4—These strands are placed on the surface of the 
solution to be tested and 

5—The time it takes each batch of threads to sink 
into the solution is noted and recorded. 

6—Then build up the strength of the slow wetting 
solutions until they are all the same in their ability to 
wet out the thread. 

7—Then figure the cost of each, and you know 
which will be the most economical. 


Dyeing. 


1—Solutions are prepared as for the previous test, 
and to each is added an equal amount of dyestuff. 

2—Skeins of the same weight are entered into each 
bath and dyed for fifteen to thirty minutes. 

3—A comparison of the shade and penetration ob- 
tained on the various strands gives the comparative 
dyeing efficiency. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4942. 
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The Worcester Silk Mills 
Corporation, of Worcester, 
Mass., cleans about 18,000 
quills per day with its single 
head Utsman Quill Cleaner. 


The material is silk, the bobbins 
enameled and the filling is conditioned— 
three facts that make cleaning difficult. 


are 


However, the Corporation not only re- 
ports satisfactory cleaning but an actual 
annual saving in labor cost of $1250.00 
effected by its Utsman. 


A series of remarkable reports, made 
by a number of mills on the savings 
resulting from the operation of Utsman 
Quill Cleaners, have been put into loose- 
leaf book form. 


Any mill executive interested in reduc- 
ing quill cleaning costs will be sent a 
complimentary 
copy. Ask for 
“Utsman Facts.” 


Write for your 
copy today. 
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Economical Weave Room Management. 


This writer tells of an interesting visit to a nearby 
weave room. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In making out and elaborating upon a list of rec- 
ommendations, rules, or practices pertaining to weave 
room operation, the average untrained writer is at a 
loss as to just how he can get over good points to the 
utmost advantage. Generally, the result is a flat, 
rather uni"teresting article and does not earthly good 
toward helping the reader or giving him a new idea. 
This is due mainly to the fact that such articles are 
prepared by scientific men, and the material is so high- 
ly technical as to be of little practical value to the av- 
erage mill man, . 

When the Editor of CoTTON asked me to prepare 
an article on economical weave room management, I 
decided that the best thing for me to do was to visit 
several of the weave rooms in my vicinity, and get the 
story of the best one I came in contact with. I was 
very happy when I found that my choice was willing 
to talk. I told him what I wanted and he told me the 
following story: 

“Yes sir! glad to know you—sit right down here 
and make yourself comfortable. Be more than glad 
to tell you anything I can. Not much to tell you, 
though. I guess you will have to ask the questions 
and let me answer them. 

“Business? Pretty good, considering the times. 
We’ve been pretty lucky here. Haven’t made much 
money, but have kept our looms warped up and we’re 
ready to go at any time. Course we don’t make much 
on our orders, but we manage to keep the help in beans 
and show a fair break for the company. Hard work 
though—a continual grind to build up our jobs, and 
harder to keep them going. Have to thank our organ- 
ization for that. 

“Fellow has to have a good crowd before he can 
expect to run a job. Takes some weeding out, and 
unless every single one from sweeper to boss can hold 
up his job his head must fall. I started in weaving, 
and dare say I’ve done a little fixing on every one of 
these 2000 looms, as well as run every second hand 
job. We work six second hands, so you see I know 
about the whole thing. We try to train as many of 
our own people as possible for the better jobs. All the 
second hands fixed here, and nearly all our fixers came 
up from the weaving or smash hand jobs. Second 
hands, with us, are not merely bosses, they are in- 
structors. We have so many different classes of goods 
here that it is absolutely necessary to have a group of 
men continually studying the weaving and fixing ends 
of the work. If a new pattern comes in the second 
hands are right on the job when the first warp is put 
in. In this way they have first hand knowledge of all 
the kinds and are able to tell the fixer and weaver just 
how the warp is to be run. Anticipating seconds is 
the best way in the world to prevent them. 

“T’ve laid more stress on my organization than on 
any other one factor, for I have long ago learned that 
you cannot get good production and low seconds unless 
you have good men. They are cheapest in the long 
run. Labor turn-over is necessary, but expensive, and 
for that reason we try to hand pick all our help and 
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keep them satisfied. We give bonuses to fixers and 
weavers with the record productions and low seconds, 
as well as periodic rewards for work that is satisfac- 
torily consistent. 

“‘We have several clubs founded primarily for the 
study and solution of our problems. The overseer’s 
club meets monthly and I get the dope pertaining to 
my department at this meeting and pass it on to the 
second hands at their monthly meeting, and then on to 
the loom fixers at theirs. Our clubs are a great help 
in working out troubles, and furnish a quick means of 
contacting all the help. I go to each of them and have 
been able to put over some successful campaigns in 
the weave room. By getting the co-operation of the 
fixers, we practically eliminated spitting on the floors, 
quills on the floors, dirty and mixed filling, mishand- 
ling of woven cloth, wasteful starting up of warps and 
a number of other things that arise in every mill. 
These campaigns saved a lot of money and were worth 
every bit of the trouble and effort. As an inducement 
to thinking the company offered prizes for the best 
money saving ideas, and you would be surprised at 
the number of good suggestions turned in. Pay any 
mill to do this. 

“Once I got my help to working together, I took a 
look at my running conditions. For a long time I had 
wanted to cut loom speeds, and I finally persuaded the 
big boss to let me have a trial at it. When the results 
were placed before him, he became very enthusiastic. 
You know we showed more cloth, less seconds, and far 
less running cost at the end of the month on the low 
speed than we had shown during any previous month 
of the past year. Actually, we cut our seconds two- 
thirds and the replacement parts cost to such a low 
figure that I’m afraid you would not believe me if I 
told you. And we never changed a single rate. 

“When the help saw what we were trying to do 
they pitched in and really did some work. About the 
same time we also started posting each weaver’s and 
fixer’s production and seconds on the board for all to 
see and heed. You know, when a man sees his faults 
and shortcomings stuck right out in public he gets 
ashamed. That is, if he is the right kind of man. He 
then goes to work and tries to do better. Slackers 
and “get-bys” have to come up to scratch, or they are 
fast weeded out. When a set of help realizes you are 
trying to make the running conditions right, they wil! 
usually try to make the work right, especially if they 
know you check up on them rather closely. 

“Oiling? We used to have a lot of trouble with oil 
until we learned how to use it. First we had to get 
all the oil holes cleaned and unstopped, then we adopt- 
ed a regular schedule for the oilers and educated them 
to the proper method of using an oil can. Just a drop 
or two regularly was our motto. Had a lot of oil 
thrown on the cloth by the dobby heads until we put up 
those tin shields you see out there. One of the boys 
turned in the idea. Made one from a piece of light 
sheet metal and it worked so well we put them in all 
around. They fasten between the dobby and the arch 
and sure do catch the oil. Notice, too, at every fixer’s 
bench there is a bucket of water and a bottle of liquid 
soap. We don’t have black oil spots caused by a fixer’s 
hands any more. 
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Cold Vat Light-fast 
ANTHRENE RED 5 G K CONC POWDER 


(Colour Index 1131) 


excellent fastness to washing and chlorine 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shicago, Ill. 
os 437 East Allegheny Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
605 West Washington Boulevard 
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Canada Newnan, Ga. 
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Today— 


or 50 years hence— 


You can depend on 


ATWOOD MACHINES 


OR nearly a century, the Atwood 
Caan Co. has devoted its entire 
efforts to the interests of the throwing 
industry. 

Today Atwood stands behind the ma- 
chines it built 50 years ago. When you buy 
Atwoods now, you can look forward to 
this same dependable service 50 years 
hence. Atwood service is a permanent 
service. 

Today the bulk of the silk and rayon in 
the United States is thrown on Atwood 
Machines. For life-long dependability and 
service, specify Atwoods. 
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Typical installation of 
Atwood Redraws 
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ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 
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STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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“Naturally, you can’t do everything in the weave 
room alone. All the other departments must tie in 
with you, or the battle is well nigh hopeless. Take, 
for instance, the purchasing department. I went over 
every item on the supply list with the purchasing 
agent. Some of the items that we bought were of 
poor quality and proved far more costly than others 
that were higher in first cost. Check and lug straps, 
picker sticks, cheap loom parts that never fitted, these 
and other items were found to be sources of loss, and 
were changed to good standard articles. Articles that 
had proven value by test. 

“A neat check on the strength of a leather strap is 
to cut several slits three inches in length and one 
quarter inch from the side of the strap and pull the 
cut part aloose from the strap by hand. It is easy 
to pick out the’best leather in this manner. You can 
buy compounds for treating rolls of belting at one 
shot, and add months to the life of a leather drive. 
The cheapest loom part is one sold by the manufactur- 
er of the loom. They fit and no extra filing and worry 
is put on the fixer. Homemade parts are not money 
savers, as lots of folks believe. At least, we never 
found them to be. And very few parts can be worked 
to any great degree of satisfaction. Better to teach 
the fixer to set the loom and hold the part breakage 
down in that way. We use only straight grained sec- 
ond growth hickory, free from knots, for picker sticks. 

“We keep an individual record of every shuttle is- 
sued to a fixer. We cut the date on the inside of the 
shuttle with a numbering tool and enter this date 
and the date of issue in a book. In addition to the 
data on shuttle service, this uncovers a number of 
loom troubles due to too frequent replacements. 


“Rarely ever do we run out of supplies. This is 
due to our system. On every bin is a tag that shows 
a red figure. This figure is the minimum number of 
parts that the bin is to contain. This min mum repre- 
sents an estimate of thirty days supply. Another tag 
on the bin shows the number of parts on hand in the 
beginning of one column, the number issued in anoth- 
er, and the remainder in a third column. We find this 
to be a big time saver in checking up our supplies and 
it eliminates telegraphed orders, rushed shipments 
and lots of worry. 

“All our belting and leather is taken care of by a 
head belt man and a small crew. They receive, treat, 
issue and reclaim all our leather stock, and are worth 
every cent we pay them. 

“Efficiency? Well, we have lots of it here, but it 
travels under other names. We try to get our fixers 
to tie on warps with as little waste of cloth as possible, 
and to run up dirty filling in the first part of the 
warp. And when a warp comes off they are required 
to check over the empty loom, looking for loose or 
worn parts that will cause trouble later. Power is a 
factor that we notice quite a bit. Motors on idle looms 
are cut off, and we stress fixing the loom with as little 
power on the picker stick as possible. 

“In working our help we have tried to make indi- 
vidualists of every one. By that, I mean the weavers 
do nothing but weave and take off cloth rolls; battery 
hands fill the magazines; oilers, sweepers, filling haul- 
ers, quill boys, and such help are given one full job 
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More Light !.. 
Purest White !.. 


on Discharged Prints 


Processed with DISCOLITE . 
Cotton and Rayon goods display 
that 


the pure, brilliant whites 


prove the iron-free compound 


- . and therefore, the ideal 


discharge agent. 


DISCOLITE doesn’t scratch either! 
No one has ever reported such a 


tendency . . no one ever will. 


Acclaimed as the smoothest run- 
ning product .. in a highly com- 
petitive field . . DISCOLITE opens 
the way to better quality output 
. . shows its merit in the materi- 
als.. and yields a larger ultimate 


profit for them. 


You too! .. will appreciate 


DISCOLITE .. in either Powder 


or Lump form. 


ROYCE 


CHEMICAL 
we: 


Manufacturing Chemists 
CARLTON HILL: NEW JERSEY 


New England Representatives: 
Richard Haworth, Inc., 25 Fountain St., Prov., R. I. 
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IN QUALITY 


BY USING GDC DYESTUFFS, 
SPECIALTIES AND EXPERT 
1 ww mse ADVICE 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











to do and held strictly responsible for that one type of 
work. Fixers run the sections and warp men and 
smash hands start up the new warps. We have found 
this practice to result in the greatest flexibility in the 
organization when conditions arise that call for quick 
changes. 

“As for time and labor saving machinery, we use 
a stationary and portable tie-in machine, and a port- 
able twist-in frame for silk and rayon warps alone. 
We have automatic humidity control throughout the 
room. 


“That is about all I can think of now, son. Come 
back again, and if you have any single problem that 
worries you, come around and we will talk it over.” 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4977. 


Spinning Room Sizing. 
Some comments on good practices to use in testing 
yarns, and in holding them “‘on number.” 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Recent years have brought extensive scientific de- 
velopments into every branch of cotton manufacture, 
in the handling of raw material, in machine equip- 
ment and processes, in the general distribution of la- 
bor, and the marketing of product. 

The sizing of yarn in the spinning room involves 
the accumulation of data that reveals the degree of 
efficiency of machinery, processes, and supervision that 
have gone to produce it. Customers are no longer 
content to purchase yarn and rely on rule-of-thumb 
methods to determine whether or not it is suited to 
their requirements. They have their own elaborately 
equipped testing departments where the yarn is sub- 
ject to keen analytical examination, and it behooves 
the yarn producer to perfectly understand the nature 
of the product that is leaving his mill. Yarn orders 
very often include certain set specifications in regard 
to count, twist, strength, elasticity, and moisture con- 
tent, and there is thus no room for chance methods. 
Every factor must be known and for this purpose it is 
necessary to use the most efficient testing equipment, 
the most reliable methods in line with recent develop- 
ments of compiling data, and every one concerned must 
be capable of giving the most intelligent co-operation. 


With a nucleus of testing equipment—compared 
with the testing house or laboratory—the average 
spinning department can gather comprehensive data 
if only essential results are tabulated in a methodical 
manner. Many years ago it was customary for the 
overseer or second hand to do the work in a cursory 
sort of way that was not conducive to obtaining the 
best results. Commercial conditions then were not so 
tight as they are today and a whole time tester who 
must be capable and trustworthy is usually employed 
in most spinning departments at present. 


Testing in the Spinning Room. 


In keeping a record of yarn sizings, breaks, etc., 
it must be remembered that it must be as informative 
as possible regarding the characteristics of the yarn 
without entailing a good deal of unnecessary work on 
the part of the tester and it must be in a convenient 
form to serve as a reference to the yarns that have 
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COST SAVING EQUIPMENT 


“HURRICANE” VACUUM EXTRACTOR— 


suitable for any fabric, light or heavy. Operates 
at high speeds—from 5 to 80 yards per minute. 
(depending upon the nature of the fabric and de- 
gree of extraction). Continuous in-range opera- 
tion. Moisture removal thorough and uniform. 
No tangling or creasing of goods. 





RAW STOCK DRYER — Improved air re-circula- 
tion. Greatly increased capacity. Maximum economy in 
steam and power. 


929 
Je 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 


Are YOUR Goods Clean 
---after Weaving? 


You can reduce the percentage of oil stained 
goods in the weave room, by using NON- 
FLUID OIL, the drip-less, waste-less, mod- 
ern lubricant, in place of messy liquid oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL is made highly adhesive 
by a special process, so that it remains in 
bearings, lubricating constantly. It prevents 
bearing wear and frictional power loss, re- 
duces damage from oil stains and saves you 
money because it outlasts liquid oil from 
three to five times. 


Write today for testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. , 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, ™, < 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


; 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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DETAILS 
THAT COUNT 


Because Philadelphia Felts are 
made from the finest of raw ma- 
terials... because they are manu- 
factured under the best of condi- 
tions, as to experience, men and 
machinery ... because they are 
rigidly inspected—you are assured 
of getting the utmost in felt cloths 
when you specify Philadelphia. 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths. 
Stamping Blankets our specialty. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


COTTON 
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PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE OPERATOR 
TO RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. 

ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE 
DUCTION OF OVER 100,000 COTTON, SILK 
RAYON LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON 


HERMAS Shears 


PRO- 
AND 





Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R.R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 
CAROLINA ge af cO. TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LTD. 
CHARLOTTE, N. MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


‘““ATLAS BRAND’’ 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ”’ 
ARE 
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THE ONLY QUALITY WE al 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass., -. marcas WI , Card-Grinding 
and the South Wit eam | i Medium : 
| GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY : 


Used the wide world o’er. 
The DRONSFIELD CARD- GRINDERS 


Sn oo oe 


Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses 
Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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been spun. Fig. 1 represents a sample page from a 
testing book that has proved its worth and it will be 
noticed that one page side is allotted to each frame 
with sufficient columns to provide space for records of 
the daily tests within one month. There being two 
sides to a page the number of pages will be determined 
by the number of frames in the spinning department. 
Thus sixty frames would require a book of thirty 
pages and this would contain a record of yarn sizings 
for one month, Printed page headings can be used 
and the cover of each book stamped with the name of 
the month. 

It is considered in the average coarse yarn mill— 
which has the greatest production—quite sufficient to 
size one skein from each of four bobbins per day. The 
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writer remembers going to one mill and sixteen bob- 
bins per day were being sized, one skein from each; 
the results did not justify the time spent on the work 
and it was found that the method mentioned gave re- 
sults quite as satisfactory. 


In the case of very coarse counts, from 4s to 12s, 
it is really necessary to have sizing done twice per day 
owing to the high producing capacity of a frame doing 
this class of work, and this is especially so in the case 
of yarns that are being spun on a strength basis such 
as those for tire fabrics, or paper makers’ felts, when 
it is imperative that the strength be maintained at 
a constant figure. Very often coarse yarns are spun 
direct from the slubber or intermediate bobbins and 
the defects in count of draw frame sliver are not re- 
duced as is the case when roving bobbins are produced 
and fed to the spinning frame, therefore these irregu- 
larities soon find their way into the yarn and only ef- 
fective sizing will reveal the extent of these. 

It is of extreme importance that the actual results 
of tests should be recorded; those that are in accord- 
ance with what the tester wishes to believe and far 
removed from the actual results serve no useful pur- 
pose and are definitely harmful, for they allow im- 
perfect yarn to leave the spinning room and when this 
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This Brand 
has meant First Quality 


LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE 
P. O. Box No. 241 P. O. Box 1293 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
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TAPES 


E could make you spinning 

and twister tapes lower in 
cost than any you have ever bought 
BUT, they would have to be re- 
placed twice as often, and in the 
end, the cost would be higher. 
Lambeth Spinning and_ twister 
tapes are made to give the lowest 
final cost. That they do give the 
lowest operation costs is proven 
by the fact that leading mills in 
every section have standardized on 
Lambeth. Write for samples and 
prices. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
CORPORATION 






CHARLOTTE -N*C 
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| Better Service— 
Longer Life! 


No. 48 








What goes 
to make-up 

brushes of better ser- 
vice and longer life? From 
Gastonia’s viewpoint it is the BRUSH REPAIRING 
careful selection of bristles and In the repairing of 
wood, designing and proportion- rolls only the best of 


ing—and knowing how to se- raw stock is used. 
‘ t Gastonia repair work 
curely seat the tufts. gives longer service. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, 


HOUR 


N. C. Wooden cores replaced. 
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THE 
COMPLETE 
SERVICE 
YOU'VE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR 


At last you can get complete service on the rebuilding of Card 
Screens, Picker Screens and Spinning Frame Cylinders from a 
company fully equipped to do the work. As the only company 
fully equipped to do this type of work in the South, it is consid- 
ered the fulfillment of a long-felt need by leaders in the textile 
industry. Write for information. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 EB. Long St. Gastonia, N. C. 


Rebuilding PICKER SCREENS -CARD SCREENS 
Service on4 SPINNING FRAME CYLINDERS 
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| IDEAL MACHINE Co. 


Repair Headquarters for 
STEEL ROLLS—SPINDLES—FLYERS 
We make a specialty of 
METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
and also ae 
Overhauling, Moving 


BESSEMER city, N. < 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL GONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg.;' 
Greensboro, N. 0. 


80 Federal 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA: 
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Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SPINNING and TWISTER 
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Repair Service on 


| STEEL ROLLS—SPINDLES—FLYERS | 








A Service of Economy - - 


Because the nearness of our plant to you means low 
freight rates, because the work turned out by us 
is of lasting quality, because it eliminates the cost 
of new units—this Gastonia service is the last word 
in economy. Write for quotations. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


GASTONIA, _NORTH CARGELIN a 
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: Registered Patent Attorney, 1408-C, Johnston Bldg. 

E CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

: A former member of the Ex: Corps 

; United States Patent Office 

5 Also: 1389 PRESS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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is used during the subsequent process these imperfec- 
tions are revealed and cause a great amount of trouble 
which naturally reacts on the spinner, therefore the 
work of the tester should be checked at unexpected 
intervals to eliminate as far as possible the human 
error and insure reliable results. 


It will be seen from the sample page that an aver- 
age is obtained of sizings for count and breaking 
strength; this is essential so that a true break factor 
obtained by multiplying average count by average 
break can be found, thus nullifying for the purposes 
of strength the fluctuations in count. This break fac- 
tor is an extremely important figure as it indicates in- 
creasing or decreasing the quality of the cotton mix 
or the presence of other influences and their effect on 
the strength of yarn, and it should be watched day by 
day and when a fluctuation is apparent the reason 
should be determined and any necessary steps at once 
taken; when several cotton mixes are used the same 
precautions should be taken in regard to each break 
factor. 


. A Record of Draft Gears. 


A record of the draft gears used will indicate when 
a change has been made and the number of teeth of 
deviation from the normal gear. Although the over- 
seer usually keeps a record of frame particulars such 
as, counts spun, quality, speeds, twists per inch, change 
gears, etc., it is extremely convenient to have the 
actual draft gear used for a certain count recorded in 
the sizing book, for when a frame must change count, 
and this is very frequent at some mills, reference to 
the book will give gear and actual count from which 
the necessary calculations can be made for the new 
count with the knowledge that this will be correct. As 
a normal precaution any change in draft gear must 
be followed by immediate sizing as soon as sufficient 
yarn has been spun for this purpose. When the gear 
is recorded it is not then necessary to examine the 
frame or consult fixers about the recent changes; the 
information is in a convenient form and is available 
for reference at any time. The recording of the rela- 
tive humidity present each day at a fixed time, say 
11:00 A. M., will prove valuable in relation to the 
sizing results. 


It is good practice to have the routine testing com- 
pleted by noon éach day so that the overseer can ex- 
amine the results and make any necessary changes. 
By noticing the general tone of the sizings, either sta- 
ble, fine or. coarse, he can decide on the necessary ac- 
tion. If several frames are spinning the same count 
under identical conditions and only one frame shows 
up defective, re-sizing should be done, for very often 
this is a false result and is most likely due to card- 
room or spinning conditions that effect only the bob- 
bins that have been sized, and is not a true indication 
of the count of yarn that is being produced at the 
frame; changing of gears in this case introduces vari- 
ation. In this case of several frames spinning the 
same count under the same conditions the draft gears 
should be kept the same, as far as possible. Only when 
sizings show a definite movement one way, either 


(Continued on page 1|103.} 
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PIONEER BRAND 


QUALITY PICKER STICKS 


To Be Manufactured by 
Country’s Largest Producer 
of Southern Hardwoods 


The Pearl River Valley Lumber Company, Canton, Missis- 
sippi, announces the purchase of the picker stick business 
of the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 
: The new owners assure the same quality and manufacture 
LZ attained in the past and ask the continued patronage of 
= the textile trade. 


“PIONEER” picker sticks have long been famous for endur- 

ance qualities. The Pearl River Valley Lumber Company 
: owns, and operates in, hardwood timber tracts sufficient for 
5 20 years continuous produetion. HICKORY for picker 
= stick manufacture is cut from their own timber. Users of 
= ‘PIONEER” sticks are assured long-time, continuous sup- 
3 plies of uniform quality. 

“PIONEER” former production department has been main- 

tained intact. Picker stick orders will be manufactured by 

the same staff as formerly. 


Quality picker sticks are cheapest in the long run. 


If you 
are not already using “PIONEER” f 


sticks your inquiries 


and orders are sincerely solicited. 
PEARL RIVER VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY 
Hickory Products Division 
CANTON, MISSISSIPPI 
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You can do away with stripping and 







grinding ENTIRELY by installing 
Platt’s Card Clothing. It also delivers 
a larger per cent of sliver in less time 





—making it a profitable buy. 


PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 
J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, 
Bouverie Rd., Harrow, England 


Other Continental Branches in 
ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, MUL- 
HOUSE, BARCELONA, 

TORINO, ETC. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 


the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery; Card Room catalog covers rds, 
COombers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin -Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


8. Modern Practice in Textile Wet Finish- 
ing (Slack Loop System)—Practical discus- 
sions, various methods bleaching, covering 
batch, semi-continuous, fully continuous for 
cotton, rayons and mixtures. Request must 
be on mil] letterhead. By Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, Mass. 


4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic and Cleaning 
Distributor—lIllustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Oentrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Oentrif-Air Machine Oompany, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

5. The Bahnson Master Control—Bulletin 
No. 801, 5 pages. Illustrated. Automatic 
device designed to control humidifying equip- 
ment so as to maintain a constant relative 
humidity. By the Bahnson Oompany, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. oO. 


8.‘‘Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
illustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Oo., Gastonia, N. O. 


9. ‘‘Custom-Built’’ Motors—Complete set 
of bulletins covering various types of electric 
motors for textile master mechanics and ex- 
ecutives. By Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Oompany, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

12-A—Instruction Manual for E Bob- 
bin Cleaner. Also Instruction ual for 
Utsman Bobbin Oleaner—two separate book- 
lets describing adjustments of machines out- 
lined, and also describing effect of bobbin 
shapes upon the cleaning process. These 
boeklets intended for users of machines out- 
lined. Applicants should designate which 
booklet is desired. By the Terrell Machine 
Company, Charlotte, N. 0. 


12-B—Instruction Manual for the Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner—booklet in four sec- 
tions on adjustment of machine; on how to 
use machine to best advantage in reducing 
waste and saving labor; parts catalog; de- 
scription of new attachments which can be 
applied to earlier models of the machine. By 
the Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. 0. 


13-A—Equipping Modern Textile Plants— 
Booklet, 85 pages, illustrated. Describes 
value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 
plants and presents reports from mill own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences ; 
the Truth—Reprints of advertisements of 
equipment, descriptions, ete. Also Dyed in 
special interest to textile dyers. Interna- 


tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall 8 
New York, N. Y. $ 8: 
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EXTILE BOOKLETS 
Y Worth Writing For! 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of bps ad treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers er Oo., 2789 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

17. Arcy—12 page booklet on getting most 
value from starch in warp sizing and cloth 
finishing. By Drake Oorporation, Norfolk, 
Va. 


18. Popular Industrial Ohemistry—162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 
Company, 1404 No. Front St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

19. Quaker City Chemical Co.—48-page 
booklet containing useful information, tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
all textiles. Issued by above company, 2786 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finish and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill ————. By Seydel- 
Wooley Oo., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pases, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ng and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& Oo., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
fe 

24. Wyandotte in the Textile Muill—90- 
page booklet with information on — 
dyeing all textiles, including hosiery. —J. B. 
Ford Oo., Wyandotte, Mich. 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Oompany, Pas- 
saic, N. J 

27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containin 
authoritative information on the economica 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Company, 88 Ferry Street, 
New York Oity. 


28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

31—Canvas Baskets and Trucks. Doff 
boxes, trucks and for all textile uses. By 
Rockweave Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

$8. Sleaziness in Full Pashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleasiness, and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 

ny also issues rts catalog for Reading 
‘ull fashioned machine with general inferma- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

$9. Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in the Piece Goods Departments; 
twenty-four-pa booklet; prepared by Du- 
Pont Rayon money in conjunction with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Oopy 
furnished without charge by either of above. 
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DuPont Rayon Oo., 350 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 


41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits—by Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Oedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on 8 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 


42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 pa booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel. and Tel. 
Oo., Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

43. Pornitzs Vacuum Bleaching Apparatus 
a the many advantages of this sys- 
tem for bleaching, including the saving of 
time, saving in chemicals, saving in the 
transport of material from one apparatus to 
another, etc. H. H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—36 pages. Illustrated, describing 

ces of scenic and historic interest in At- 

mta in particular, and the Southeast in 

eral. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 

eachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Oypress Bts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

45. Fidelity Universal Eibbers—a forty- 
eight page booklet showing the advantages 
and many styles of ribb fabric and de 
scribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re- 
quest by Fidelity Machine Oo., 8908 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46. Mundet’s New Black Book—lIncludin 

ifications for the installation of cor 
pipe covering under various conditions, tell- 
ng how thick the insulation should be, list- 
ing the sundries that are needed with cork 
pipe covering—showing what to do when 
pipes are close together, explaining how to 
order, prices, etc. Oopy sent free to anyone 
interested in cork pipe insulation. L. Mun- 
det and Son, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

47 The New Hartmann Spinning Process 
for Cotton Yarns—showi: how with the 
Hartmann, Ring Spinning Frame with com- 
bined drafting, it is possible to produce fin- 
ished yarns in one operation direct from the 
untwisted sliver of the drawing frame. H. 
H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


49. Pornitz Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
giving details of machine, its many advan- 
tages and showin ba ga installations. H. 
H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

560. The Effect of Belt Tensions on the 
Cost of Belting—s 12-page booklet, giving a 
non-technical explanation of belt tensions, 
the coefficient of friction of various kinds of 
belts, the effect of belt tension on belt costs, 
and the proper care of belting fo assure long 
life and low costs. Sent free on request. 
Chas. A. Schieren Oo., 30 Ferry St, New 
York, N Y. 

51. Pornitz Vacuum Steaming and Condi- 
tioning Machines—for fixing the twist in the 
yarn and restoring to the materia] the nat- 
ural degree of moisture which_has been lost 
during the spinning process H. H. Leonard, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

52. The Lincoln Twin Disc Floor Machine 
—showing the many advantages of clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving in time and labor 
a using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models of 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery Co., 218 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 

53. Anchor Fencing Service—a 24-page 
booklet showing various classes and types of 
chain link and iron fences and gates for in- 
dustrial purposes. Anchor Post Fence Oo., 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information on 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering and invoicing 
shipments, and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Courtland 
St.. S.E. Atlanta, Ga. 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
os National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 

56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils, softeners. etc. National 
Oil Products Oo., Harrison, N. J 

57. Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles— 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 















“".. points to lace tops as the vogue for Fall and longer... some very 
attractive novelty tops have been produced in a remarkably short time, 
and... we look for designs still more appealing.” This is quoted from 


the hosiery section of Women’s Wear Daily, in a recent issue. And 


the “still more appealing” designs ...are made possible by the 
Model K. The scope is unbelievable. We illustrate one 
example. 


Esta blish ed 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Tneorporate-. 





666 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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DESIGNED FOR THE MANUFACTURER WHO IS WORKING FOR HIMSELF 
ay In a market glutted with conventionally pat- 


XS 
terned, price-competing hosiery, the only real 
%¢ | 


profit is to rise above this average, to produce 


hose of such unusual, attractive patterns that | 


it commands your price at your fair profit. 


§ Anybody can make money when every- 


body is making money; the shrewd, smart 





manufacturer is ever alert... quick to 


adjust himself to conditions as they are 





—not as they once were or may be. 
“ Standard “‘L” is the machine for the 
manufacturer who recognizes to- 
day's call for better hose at a 


price that gives him a legiti- 





mate profit—that puts him 


back to work for himself. 
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The Manufacture of Ingrain 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


HE DIFFERENCE be- 
| tween ingrain and 
dip-dyed hosiery in 
regard to manufacture is 
as follows: After throw- 
ing, if ingrain hosiery is to 
be made, thrown silk is de- 
gummed and dyed in the 
skein form previous to 
knitting, whereas in the 
manufacture of dip-dyed 
hosiery the thrown silk is 
sent direct to the knitting machine and degumming 
and dyeing take place in the stocking form. 

There are without a doubt more problems to con- 
tend with in the manufacture of ingrain than with 
dip-dyed hose. Not only actual problems in the mill, 
but questions such as the amount of finished stock to 
carry in the different colors is perplexing, as, due to 
the difference in processing, an increased length of 
time is necessary to convert the thrown silk into the 
finished product. 

Ingrain dyed yarns lend themselves particularly 
to sheer numbers made on fine gauge machines. This 
is due to the fact that the yarns are in their softest 
and most pliable condition as the gum or sericin has 
been removed, and thus more uniform loop formation 
is possible in knitting. It is this smooth even texture 
and fullness of color obtainable only through skein 
dyeing which makes a finished ingrain hose readily 
discernible from a dip-dyed hose. 

At the present time the following gauges and 
threads are in most common use in the manufacture 
of ladies’ ingrain hose: 


Thread 


45 8 and 4 
48 3 
51 2 and 3 
54 2 


Selection of Silk. 


In the selection of silk for ingrain as well as dip- 
dyed hosiery, evenness is the most sought for quality, 
particularly for two- and three-thread numbers. While 
impossible to secure perfect evenness due to the varia- 
tion in the cocoon fiber itself, the avoidance of silk 
with a lot of sharp changes and short heavy ends 
means a big saving through a reduction in seconds. 
Reliance in regard to evenness particularly for very 
sheer numbers should not be placed entirely on ‘the 
present mechanical methods of testing, as laboratory 
and actual mill results do not always agree. For a 


number like a two-thread, ten bales of silk will make 
up a lot of hosiery. Thus, if possible and time per- 
mits, before throwing the entire lot, select a total of 
20 skeins or so from different bales and make up into 
two- and three-thread fabric. 


The making of gum 


oe description of the various 
steps involved in the manufacture of in- 
grain hosiery, and a discussion of the differ- 
ences between this type of work and regu- 
lar dip-dyed hosiery manufacture. 

Among the points thoroughly covered 
are: selection of silk; reeling after throwing; 
boiling-off and dyeing; evenness of shade; 
skein and cone winding; and knitting . . . 





fabric will speed up the 
test and inspecting in the 
grey and again after dye- 
ing (dye a dark shade) for 
evenness will give a good 
insight as to what can be 
expected. 

Hairness, loopiness and 
tendency of silk toward 
lousiness cannot be given 
too much consideration if 
the silk is to be dyed in the 
skein form. Some lots of silk, due to the nature, can- 
not stand the working in the dyebath that other lots 
can, and any mill that will spend a little time and 
money on boil-off tests to avoid silk of this sort will 
be amply repaid. For the last few years silk has 
shown an increase in this respect and the price paid 
per pound seems to bear no relation to the amount of 
lousiness that can be expected. 

Of the foregoing defects, lousiness in particular 
can cause considerable trouble in the manufacture of 
ingrain hosiery, as will be explained later. 


Reeling after Throwing. 


As the skeins during the boiling-off and dyeing 
processes receive considerable working, the winding 
qualities and general condition are dependent to a 
great extent on the following: (a) The size of skein 
made; (b) traverse or diamond; and (c) kind and 
length of lacing string used. 

(a) The size of skein made. It is common prac- 
tice to have from 30,000 to 40,000 yards of raw in a 
skein of thrown silk, depending somewhat upon the 
thread size. The following table gives yards of thrown 
and raw silk for different size threads. 

Thrown silk 
Thread yardage 


2 15,000 
12,500 


Equivalent 
yards of raw 


30,000 
37,500 
10.000 40,000 
8.000 40,000 
7.000 42,000 
6,000 42,000 


“1D Ol CO 


If the skeins are made too large, it is hard for the 
dyer to degum and dye the silk evenly without addi- 
tional working due to the thickness of the skein. With 
this additional working, snarling and bad winding will 
likely result. 

(b) Traverse or diamond. The traverse or dia- 
mond put in is very important in that a poorly built 
up skein will mean bad winding regardless of the care 
used in dyeing. Poor winding not only affects the 
skein winding production but cone winding and knit- 
ting as well and will cause an increase in seconds due 
to lumps and knots and fine places. 

(c) Kind and length of lacing string used. For 
the finer threads, such as two and three thread, silk 
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Use Wildman Body Machines for 
the manufacture of quality Rayons. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


4 
4 oF 
Runs si 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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lacing strings are much better than cotton strings as 
the danger of the lacings chafing any of the tram silk 
during boiling-off and dyeing is practically eliminated. 
However, a fine grade of cotton lacing can be used 
with comparative safety providing the length is cor- 
rect and the skeins are not overworked in dyeing. If 
the lacings are too short in length this chafing action 
increases greatly and will result in fine places in the 
finished product, providing the weakened threads do 
not break out in processing. Lacings too long in 
length will likely cause snarling and should be avoid- 
ed. Once the size of skein is determined the correct 
length of lacing should be decided on and adhered to. 
In the making of ingrain grenadine hose good 
skein winding is a problem for, due to the twist, the 
thread is rough and snarling takes place very easily. 
By making the skeins a little smaller and building the 
skeins with a little wider traverse and a quicker 
throw the winding can be improved considerably. 


Boiling-Off and Dyeing. 


For best results it is better to have the boiling-off 
and dyeing done by a concern skilled in this type of 
work, rather than to attempt it in the ordinary mill 
dyehouse. The amount of hairness, general appear- 
ance and possibly lousiness due to some of the fila- 
ments on the thread exfoliating and appearing after 
dyeing as white specks is dependent to a great extent 
on 

(a) Time of boiling-off. 

(b) Time required by dyer to get correct shade. 

(c) Nature of the silk. 


Occasionally a dye lot or so will contain a few 
skeins where the degumming has not been quite com- 
plete and as a result gum spots will appear in the fin- 
ished fabric, causing seconds. If this doesn’t occur 
too often it is far better to take a few seconds from 
this cause rather than crab the dyer to increase the 
time of boiling-off, as this will increase the amount of 
hairness and lousiness. Being too strict with a dyer 
in an endeavor to get exact matches will also result 
in an increase in this respect, due to the silk being 
worked longer in the dyebath. 

In skein winding, this lousiness or broken fiber ac- 
cumulates in the throat of the thread guides and then 
when quite a bunch has collected this will attach itself 
to the running thread in the form of a lump, Also 
during cone winding a similar action takes place with 
the slug catchers breaking down a lot of ends due to 
lumps, resulting in decreased production and an in- 
crease in the number of knots. The same action oc- 
curs in knitting with the thread going through the 
tensions and carrier tubes and causes press-offs, fine 
places and an occasional needle smash. Naturally the 
quality of the finished hose suffers and there results 
an increase in seconds due to fine places and lumps and 
knots. 

The amount of twist put in the tram seems to bear 
a definite relation to the amount of hairness and lousi- 
ness apparent after dyeing. The writer has seen nu- 
merous instances where, with the chops exhibiting this 
tendency, three-thread was made up with 8 and 12 
turns per inch respectively and then dyed together 
the same shade but kept separate in order to note the 
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effect of the increased twist. In every case the silk 
with the 12 turns showed a decided reduction in hair- 
ness and lousiness, resulting in increased production, 
less waste and a decrease in seconds due to fine places, 
lumps and knots which far more than offset the in- 
creased throwing cost. The small increase in twist 
evidently binds the filaments together more and de- 
creases considerably the tendency for the filaments to 
exfoliate or split up during the dyeing. With greater 
increases in twist the cleaner the silk will appear after 
dyeing, thus a grenadine or an organzine twisted yarn 
will ordinarily show no hairness or lousiness. 


Evenness of Shade. 


On receipt of dyed silk from the dyer it is good 
practice to check up on not only the match but the 
evenness of shade. This can be easily done by taking 
skeins from different bundles and examining in a 
good light. If the shade should be streaky the fault 
is usually that of the dyer and can be remedied by 
re-dyeing. Sometimes, however, the individual skeins 
are dyed evenly but some skeins will appear slightly 
different in shade from others even though they were 
dyed together. This is usually not the fault of the 
dyer but is very likely to be due to either: (a) Mixed 
raw stock, or (b) oxidation of some thrown silk skeins 
while in storage previous to dyeing. 

Re-dyeing will not remedy this difficulty and the 
best way out is to try and sort the one lot into two 
or three shades and work up as separate dye lots. This 
will prevent an excessively high percentage of seconds 
due to shade variation and an investigation into the 
real cause should help prevent this in the future. 


Skein and Cone Winding. 


The foreman of the winding department should 
be on the watch for any irregularities in skein wind- 
ing such as bad winding, lousy and hairy silk, chafed 
places, gum spots, dye spots, etc., and report to some- 
one responsible who has the time to investigate things 
of this nature. Other things to watch are mainly: 

(a) Make certain in giving out work that the 
silk is properly marked as to thread, dye lot number 
and color. Then the danger of mixing with other 
threads of the same shade will be minimized. A good 
system of racks to keep spool silk in will aid greatly 
in this respect. 

(b) As the thread is soft, chafing or breaking 
out of a few filaments can very easily occur and thread 
guides on skein and cone winding machines should be 
inspected thoroughly at regular intervals. The best 
type of spool to use is undoubtedy the fiber head as 
there isn’t so much danger of the ends getting picked 
or roughed up. If varnished wooden spools are used 
they should be inspected frequently as rough ends or 
shoulders will result in a chafed or partially cut thread 
during cone winding where the thread is drawn over 
the end of the spool. 

(c) Keep things clean as any oil, grease or dirt 
getting on the silk means a cleaning job later on in 
the finishing department. 

(d) As to the type of emulsion used in cone 
winding, thought must be given to the fact that (1) 
hosiery colors are fugitive; (2) the emulsion must not 
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onidovsiions pole flow from | 
BANNER WRAP STRIPE MACHINES 


Says one of America’s largest Wrap Stripe Knitters 





Showing an installation of Banner Wrap Stripe 
Machines in one of the most modern and effi- 
cient of Southern hosiery mills, Wilkes Hosiery 
Mills Co., North Wilkesboro, N. C. 





Two recent patterns knit by Wilkes Hosiery 
Mills Co. on Banner Wrap Stripe Machines, and 
sold thru Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., 366 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


WILKES HOSIERY MILLS CO. 


America’s largest wrap stripe knitter (direct sel- 
lers excepted ) say Banner Wrap Stripe Machines 
give them a continuous flow of new patterns. 


Continuous pattern flow results from the 
Banner’s quick pattern change. Patterns can 
be changed on Banner Wrap Stripe Machines in 


Quick pattern change is an indispensable 
item of cost saving in any mill which keeps its 
line as freshly styled and up-to-date as does 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General sales office and machine exhibit 


93 Worth St. New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia High Point Chattanooga 
215 So. Broad St. Commercial Bank Bldg. James Bldg. 
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go rancid while the goods are in storage before being 
purchased; and (8) lubrication of the thread which 
in turn will lubricate the sinkers and needles is es- 
sential. 

An emulsion or soap solution rather, that will give 
good results when properly used is a one half per 
cent solution of good grade neutral olive oil soap based 
on the amount of water. Dissolve the soap in a small 
amount of hot water and then add to cold water in 
stock tank. Always make certain that the emulsion 
is cold when put in cone winding troughs. 

(e) As to the amount of dampness, ingrain silk 
is wound much drier than gum silk and 20 to 25 per 
cent moisture pick-up is sufficient, with the finer 
threads being wound a little drier than the heavier 
ones. Uniform dampness in ingrain as well as in gum 
silk knitting is essential, and an occasional check on 
the spindle speeds and the use of a bottle leveling de- 
vice to keep the emulsion at the same level in all the 
troughs will aid materially in this respect. After wind- 
ing, the silk should be conditioned for some time pre- 
vious to knitting. 

(f) The winding of large sets for the knitters 
should be discouraged particularly during hot weath- 
er and if the knitters are on short time. As regards 
the latter it is best to avoid this by allowing the knit- 
ter to work full time until the silk is worked up and 
then have him wait until another order is ready. The 
reason for this is that if dyed silk stands too long in 
a dampened condition on the machines, the combina- 
tion of heat, type of winding solution and moisture 
will through fermentation cause a change in shade re- 
sulting sometimes in a high percentage of seconds. 
Some colors seem to change shade more easily than 
others or at least it is more noticeable in the darker 
colors than in the lighter ones. A good rule to fol- 
low to avoid this trouble is after cone winding and 
conditioning, work the silk up as soon as possible. 


Knitting Ingrain Hosiery. 


It is of course at the knitting where the troubles 
mentioned will show up at their worst, but if proper- 
ly looked into and adequate steps taken to partly or 
wholly overcome the cause, things will run smoothly 
enough. 


The leggers should number their work in the welt, 
by sections, and then defects due to rough needles, 
sinkers, etc., can be traced and remedied. Fine places 
noticed by the knitter should be pressed off and run 
on again above the defect. Flannels, tension rings, 
etc., should be cleaned frequently to aid in keeping 
down fine places, lumps and press offs. 

In connection with the making of ingrain half-hose 
where the silk is usually weighted to some extent it 
sometimes happens that the dyer will leave too much 
acid or scroupe in the silk. No trouble is encountered 
at first with silk containing this defect, but after a 
number of sets the needles become burned and sticky, 
resulting in fabric that is pretty much chewed up, 
containing sinker and needle lines. The only thing to 
do in a case like this is to re-reel the silk and return 
to the dyer for re-finishing. 

While the courses per inch put in on similar work 
may vary a little in different mills, the following gives 
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good knitting results and the stiffness of the finished 
fabric is about right. 
Courses per inch 
Thread Gauge on machine 
3 45 30 
3 51 54 


Due to the ease with which drawn threads can be 
made, it is advisable to cover with cloth knitters’ boxes 
in which work is put. Also, the use of cloth bags aft- 
er footing will help prevent this when the work is sent 
from one process to another in finishing. 

In conclusion, the increase in cost that can be ex- 
pected in the manufacture of ingrain over dip-dyed 
hosiery will be, roughly, 25 per cent. This being due 
mainly to increased dyeing cost, higher percentage of 
seconds, more waste, additional operations such as 
reeling and skein winding, and increased labor cost of 
knitting. 


Report on Full-Fashioned Stocks. 


ULL-FASHIONED hosiery manufacturers report- 
ine to the Industrial Research Department of 

the University of Pennsylvania for the survey of 
stocks as of January 1 and June 30 conducted by Dr. 
George W. Taylor accounted for a total of 3,431,251 
dozen pairs. These figures represent a tabulation of 
all of the reports submitted, some of them from man- 
ufacturers who had not reported their stocks as of 
December 31. The reports of those manufacturers who 
reported for the first and last month of the six-months 
period show stocks of 2,893,985 dozens in their mills 
on January 1st and 2,628,905 dozens on June 30. 

A preliminary report of the survey which was re- 
leased July 17 for publication showed stocks of 2,555,- 
249 dozens. While the final report, based upon more 
additional information, accounts for 3,431,251 dozens, 
the basic findings in the preliminary report have not 
been materially changed, it is stated by the authors. 

Notwithstanding the downward trend during the 
entire six months covered by the survey, there was an 
increase in stocks in June over May, by identical man- 
ufacturers, who reported 3,790,744 dozens in May and 
3,817,279 in June. It is estimated by Dr. Taylor in 
his report that the 3,431,251 dozen reported as the 
stocks of manufacturers on June 30 represented about 
88 per cent of the total for all American manufactur- 
ers. It is pointed out, however, that “certain seam- 
less hosiery manufacturers frequently purchase full- 
fashioned hosiery in the gray,” and that stocks in 
such mills to be finished are in addition to the stocks 
reported by manufacturers as of both January Ist 
and June 30. 

One of the more interesting tabulations in Dr. Tay- 
lor’s report shows the trend in gauge between Janu- 
ary 1 and June 30 as revealed in the reports of identi- 
cal manufacturers. On January Ist, 15.4 per cent of 
their stocks were of 39-gauge, comparing with 10.9 
per cent on June 30. Of 42-gauge hosiery, there was 
a change of less than one quarter of one per cent as 
between January and June, while of the stocks on 
January 1, 19.9 per cent was represented in 45-gauge, 
comparing with 24.4 per cent on June 30. There was 
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an increase of approximately one per cent in stocks of 
51-gauge and less than one-tenth of one per cent in 
54- and 57-gauge combined. Stocks of 48-gauge in- 
creased in June over January by four-tenths of one 
per cent, while of 36-gauge and under, there was a 
change of a little more than one-half of one per cent. 

By all analyses of the figures submitted to Dr. 
Taylor, 42 remains the popular gauge, representing 47 
per cent of the machinery accounted for in the final 
report of the survey, while 16 per cent was of 39- 
gauge, 28 per cent of 45-gauge; 48-gauge represented 
seven per cent, all finer gauges four-tenths of one per 
cent, and 36-gauge and coarser, 1.6 per cent. 

The reports supplied for the survey show a sub- 
stantial increase in the use of hard twist silk. The 
figures for identical manufacturers reporting for Jan- 
uary and June account for 64.5 per cent of stocks rep- 
resenting tram silk on January 1 and 26 per cent hard 
twist. On June 30 these same manufacturers had 
stocks of 43.8 per cent of tram and 49.3 per cent of 
hard twist silk. Other types represented the remain- 
der of the stocks, none of the manufacturers, however, 
reporting any rayon at either the beginning or the end 
of the six-months period. 

At the commencement of 1931, the report states, 
high twist silk had, generally, more twists per inch. 
By June, 12, 10 and even eight turns were often de- 
scribed as high twist. 

One table in the report is devoted to a showing of 
a decrease in stocks of obsolete lines and irregulars, 
brought about by the low prices for hosiery, the re- 
search artist suggests. In the matter of per cent of 
stock represented in unfilled orders, 42-gauge stood at 
42.8 per cent in January comparing with 35.2 per cent 
on June 30. The ratio of 39-gauge to unfilled orders 
was 6.3 in January and 17 in June, and of 45-gauge, 
16.5 in January, and 29.3 on June 30. Considering all 
of the reports as of June 30, the per cent of stock rep- 
resented in unfilled orders was 64.1 for 42-gauge, 10 
for 39- and 20.8 per cent for 45-gauge. 

While it is pointed out in the report that “stocks 
of mesh hosiery embody a relatively large amount of 
risk, due to possibility of style change,” stocks of this 
type of stocking in June in the mills reporting for the 
survey aggregated 101,828 dozens, of which 57,967 
dozens were represented in unfilled orders. Of the 
June tota] production, 7.2 per cent was of mesh ho- 
siery. 

Plant operation by the reporting manufacturers in 
June figured 66.9 per cent of capacity. The produc- 
tion classified by gauge, shown in one of the more in- 
teresting charts in the report, was as follows: 


Production Estimated capacity 
Gauge Dozen Pairs Dozen Pairs 
36 amd under ........... 6,576 16,891 
eae a 209,263 339,469 
__ TS ae ee oe eee 873,900 1,182,157 
RE ag AP a ra ia aed, Sale ae 364,838 563,481 
RG RS Ae en eeat oe ee 66,152 99,796 
ee ee eee 3,094 8,583 
ee 2,366 2,638 


In a summing up, Dr. Taylor says: “Stocks on 
hand at full-fashioned mills on June 30, 1931, may be 
estimated as between 3,800,000 and 3,900,000 dozen 
pairs. From January 1 to June 30 stocks decreased 
around eight per cent. In the first half of 1931, pro- 
duction decreased about 15 per cent as compared with 
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the corresponding period of 1930, while orders re- 
mained fairly steady, which may indicate the effect 
of lower prices or the relative stability of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery demands.” 

Enumerating some of the outstanding facts dis- 
closed by the survey, the report directs attention to 
the facts that from January 1 to June 30, stocks of 
39-gauge hosiery decreased, while 42-gauge increased ; 
that tram silk stocks decreased 36 per cent, while 
stocks of hard twist hosiery increased more than 80 
per cent, and that obsolete and irregular stocks de- 
creased by 31.3 per cent. By way of sounding a warn- 
ing, Dr. Taylor concludes: 

“While during the first six months of 1931 the po- 
sition of the full-fashioned hosiery industry was bet- 
tered, more by changes in the type of stocks than by 
the quantitative decrease; and while the importance 
of the decrease should not be minimized, the check of 
the decline which occurred in June after it had been 
steady since February, should not be overlooked, par- 
ticularly in view of the restricted production sched- 
ules which prevailed in June.” 


Is Re-Appraisement Necessary? 


EAPPRAISEMENT of some of the older full-fash- 
K ioned hosiery mill properties has been suggested 
by various interests since the sale of machinery in 
the old mill of the United States Silk Hosiery Mills, 
in Philadelphia, on August 4. It was estimated by 
manufacturers and others familiar with used machin- 
ery values that the comparatively new machines 
fetched less than 50 per cent of their actual worth, 
considering prices paid at a sale a few weeks before. 
Bids on six machines in use less than three years were 
so low that the receiver in equity refused to confirm 
|| the sale. This was interpreted as meaning a better 
|| offer had been received prior to the sale or in any 
event, that the receiver knew of an outlet. 
Of the 56 machines scheduled to be sold, a great 
|| majority of them, although in use until the receiver 
| took over the plant, were rated by manufacturers as 
| having no value except for scrap. The number of 
| machines running even while the mill was known to 
| be in financial straits, was impressive, and for credit 
| purposes it has been pointed out, may have been de- 
| ceptive to the not well informed. In any event, it is 
|| stated banks and owrers of modern mills which have 
| been adversely affected by undue extension of credits 
| against run-down plants, have intimated the need for 
| a re-casting of full-fashioned equipment in relation 
| to obtaining credit for supplies. 


Tapestry Plants are Moving. 


FS iechageneecoeebar res 200 tapestry looms will have || 
been removed from Philadelphia during 1931, it || 
is estimated by a manufacturer's representative who | 
is intimately associated with the upholstery and drap- 
|| eries industry. One concern, he states, already has 
| removed about one half of its looms from the city and 
is settting them up elsewhere, the remainder to fol- 
|| low, it is understood. Another has transferred a part 
of his equipment to another community, and it is 
stated three others have started the work of removal, 
| some of the looms going to York, Pa., and some to 
a New Jersey manufacturing town. Greenville, S. C., 
| is said to have been chosen for a plant for one of 
|| the tapestry weavers quitting Philadelphia, and a city 
in Virginia is the new location of another. © 
The person speaking unofficially for the five con- 
|| cerns states that high taxes and labor cenditions are 
the principal reasons for the emigration of tapestry 
|| plants. It was hoped to withhold names until the | 
|| plants are installed in the new locations. | 
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Disagrees About Yarn for Topper Courses. 


Inquirer explains why he can’t accept answers pub- 
lished in the August issue. What do you think? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I note particularly the reply of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4995” to my questions as to the best yarn to use for 
French lip topper course on 42-gauge full-fashioned 
hosiery. His answer, with two others, appeared on 
page 979 of your August issue. He says the solution 
of this problem lies entirely in the type of stocking, 
and that it would be impractical to try to standardize 
on any particular size of yarn except to suit the con- 
struction of the stocking being made. He said: 

“Ordinarily, where a stocking is mercerized top, 
the easiest method of making the ravel courses is to 
use the same yarn finger employed in making the top 
for making the ravel courses. Again, if the stocking 
is silk top with cotton on the inside of the hem, I 
would advise using the yarn finger employed to put 
the yarn on the inside of the hem.”’ He continued, “If 
the construction of the stocking being made is of such 
a nature as to leave an idle yarn carrier, or rather if 
the machine on which the stocking is being made has 
sufficient carriers to produce all the desired features 
on the stocking and still leave an idle carrier, I would 
advise that such carrier be used for the exclusive pur- 
pose of producing topper ravel courses. In this way 
an ordinary single or two-ply natural yarn may be 
employed for the purpose, which would be slightly 
cheaper than using mercerized yarn.” 

Now, I should like to comment upon some of his 
statements, and also make some further statements in 
connection with the subject. I will say that in an- 
swering my question, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4995” 
brought out the question I wanted to bring out, but 
IT can’t accept his answer as correct, and would like 
to draw him out a little further. 

He said that he would recommend using any avail- 
able idle carrier for making the topper ravel courses, 
provided there is one available. I will say that on the 
modern types of machines, the machine manufactur- 
ers, apparently recognizing the importance of this 
point along the lines I shall bring out, have made pro- 
visions so that there are sufficient carriers for this 
purpose. Yet, on our older types of machines, we have 
been able to utilize one of the carriers for the topper 
course exclusively, on the type of stocking referred to 
in my question—that is, a 42-gauge, 7 or 8-thread. 

I would like to say further that we find it to the 
advantage of the knitter to use the same slacker set- 
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WE invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
ment for the discussion of any and all problems | 
arising in connection with the knitting mill from the | 
office to the packing and shipping departments. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
| any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. All questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible. The names and addresses of 
the contributors must be given, but will be held in 
confidence and a pen name substituted when print- 
ed. All sonmetele contributions other than ques- || 
tions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any state- 
ments of opinion or fact which may appear in this | 
department unless so endorsed. This department is 
open to all. 














ting for the French lip as we use in the heel tab, and 
eliminate the use of any rocker action. In order to 
make the French lip a balanced fabric it is necessary 
to use a yarn count large enough to balance with the 
heel tab yarn count because they are knitted on the 
same tension. Naturally, if you used a heavier heel 
tab you would use a heavier yarn in the French lip, 
and so on. I contend, in other words, that the size of 
the yarn to be used in the topper courses should de- 
pend on the slacker setting for the heel tabs, because 
the topper courses are knit at the same time the heel 
tab is knit. The slacker setting for two ends of 60s/2 
would be entirely different from that for two ends of 
80s/2. A topper course yarn size suitable for a 60s/2 
heel tab would be absolutely unsuited for 80s/2 heel 
tab. To make the fabric in the topper courses well- 
balanced and elastic to hold the topper line in the 
proper relation to the stand points, it is imperative to 
use a size of yarn agreeable to the slacker setting. For 
this reason we do not find it practical to use any cot- 
ton carrier which we might have available for this 
purpose. . 

For example, we make a 5-thread, 42-gauge num- 
ber where we use an 80s/2 mercerized inside the hem, 
and a 7-thread number where we use a 60s/2 mer- 
cerized inside the hem. We use two ends of 80s/2 in 
the heel tabs of both numbers. If we attempted to use 
the inside hem yarn on both numbers, one or the oth- 
er or both would have an unbalanced topper lip. 

This might seem to be an unimportant item to 
some mills, but we find that the firmness and tension 
of this finger hold contributes much to the speed and 
efficiency of the topper. So for this reason we find 
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it very advantageous to set aside a special yarn finger 
for the topper courses on all styles, and put in this fin- 
ger a yarn size agreeable to the slacker setting for 
the heel tabs. In this connection, I notice that “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4995” says that “Best results will be 
obtained when the ravel courses are relatively of the 
same stitch construction as the silk fabric of the stock- 
ing being made.” I must disagree with him here, 
because I believe that the ravel courses should be of 
the same stitch construction as is used in the heel 
tab, and not that in the stocking. If it were of the 
same construction as in the stocking, it would be flimsy 
and it would not give the girl the right kind of finger 
hold; there would not be enough “body” to give her a 
firm grip, and it is our belief that the main point about 
the topper course is to provide as nearly as possible a 
perfect proposition for the topper, inasmuch as it is of 
no consequence except at this point in the manufac- 
turing operations. 

We have not found it practical or profitable to use 
a low grade cotton yarn for this purpose. In the first 
place, such a yarn is a real hazard to the machine, and 
a short staple, soft twist linty yarn does not ravel 
nearly as easily as a better grade mercerized twist 
yarn. 

I appreciate the discussions which have appeared 
cn this question, and would be giad to hear again from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4995” on the subject, especially in 
connection with my comments in this letter. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4987. 


Seamer Production on Chiffon Hosiery. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the question with regard to seaming 
four-thread chiffon stockings, from ‘CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 5023.” 

I should think that the average girl with one year’s 
experience would have reached her maximum produc- 
tion. Our average production on this class of work 
is around 35 dozen per day. The re-seamers from the 
inspectors should not exceed one per cent. 

As a matter of fact, there is no justifiable reason 
for re-seamers, other than a skip stitch which the op- 
erator might overlook occasionally. 

The responsibility of matching the heels, narrow- 
ings, welts, etc., rests on the seamer and she should 
keep a very close watch for any mis-matching and cor- 
rect it before completing the operation. The seam can 
be raveled while the chain stitch is being formed be- 
fore the thread is cut, without any difficulty or much 
loss of time. On the other hand, if the stocking is 
completed and thrown out by the inspector and the 
entire seam has to be raveled it is a far more difficult 
job. For this reason, all seaming defects should be 
corrected at the time the defect is made and should 
not pass to the inspector. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5028. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
5023,” who asked what production a seamer with one 
year’s experience should turn out per day on a four- 
thread chiffon stocking; and also what is the average 
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number of stockings that a seamer should get back to 
be re-seamed out of a daily production. He also point- 
ed out that he was having trouble in his seaming de- 
partment on account of too many stockings being re- 
turned to be re-seamed, and asked the correspondents 
to state whether the re-seamers were being turned 
back on account of not being properly matched at such 
points as the high heel and stripe in the welt, if any. 

In regard to the seaming of the four-thread chif- 
fon, I should say that the average production should 
be approximately 25 to 30 dozen a day for a seamer 
with one year’s experience. There are some who will 
go a little above this, but not many. 

I should say that our seamers here will average 30 
stockings to be re-seamed out of 25 dozen. The fault 
with most of them is that they are not properly 
matched at the heel, and about 2 per cent of the re- 
seamers are not properly matched at the stripe and 
picot. Quite a few of our re-seamers are also caused 
by the fact that the heads on the knitting machines are 
knitting slightly crooked, making one side of the stock- 
ing tighter than the other, and, as you can easily see, 
this is not the seamer’s fault. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5038. 





Opinions on Didentadiiig Solutions. 


Some additional viewpoints as to the best kind of solu- 

tion; and whether softened water or regular hydrant 

water is better. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

We note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4905” wants some 
discussion as to backwinding emulsions on full-fash- 
ioned work. He wanted to know whether standard 
make emulsions mixed with soft water are better for 
backwinding silk than soluble olive oil mixed with reg- 
ular hydrant water. He also asks if soft water causes 
more rust on the machines than regular hydrant water. 

I would by all means advise the use of soft water 
for mixing with backwinding and knitting emulsions 
wherever soft water is available. Regular hydrant 
water is not necessarily hard water, but where water 
is known to be hard, and even to the extent of 2 de- 
grees of hardness, it is certainly very unsatisfactory 
for making emulsions for knitting solutions. It is a 
well known fact that no kind of soaps and oils will 
behave satisfactorily when brought together with 
hard water. 

The question raised regarding rust is without mer- 
it. If there is any difference at all, properly treated 
soft water will cause less rust on the machine than 
hard water, but the proper use of either kind of water 
will not cause any particular trouble. The objection 
to hard water lies in the fact that emulsions will cur- 
dle when mixed with hard water, causing oily or 
greasy lumps to form on the emulsion rolls and other 
parts of the machine, which are oftentimes drawn into 
the cone or silk and later give trouble in both grease 
spots and causing press-offs. 

Another thing is that hydrant water may carry 
other minerals than lime, some of which may be ob- 
jectionable, and frequently where the water supply is 
from streams or reservoirs, especially in the fall of 
the year when the leaves are falling, hydrant water 
will carry acid to such an extent as to give trouble in 
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producing rust, and also give trouble in the dyehouse 
where such water is used for dyeing. Your readers 
should keep in mind that there are about as many 
different kinds of water as there are different geo- 
graphical locations and the water problem is one that 
should be worked out absolutely on a local basis by 
having the water supply tested by water experts, and 
then having it corrected by such equipment as is nec- 
essary to make it suitable for the local conditions, 
which will take one back to a neutral soft water which 
will be found best for the purpose. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4922. 


Preventing Cut-Outs on B-5 Machines. 


Gives method of putting friction on drum of machine 

to eliminate cut-outs. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

From time to time I have seen some very interest- 
ing discussions in your magazine concerning cut-outs 
on B-5 machines. One contributor suggested that a 
very good method for eliminating cut-outs was to 
drive a soft pine wedge between the drum and frame 
of the machine. A couple of other contributors re- 
plying later, however, stated that they believed such 
a method would keep a fixer busy cutting out wooden 
wedges. 

It is rather generally conceded that not having 
enough friction on the drum cams would cause con- 
siderable trouble with cut-outs, but I don’t believe 
anyone ever expressed themselves as having tried a 
method for the elimination of this trouble that they 
considered entirely satisfactory. 

We recently put an attachment on our machines 
that reduced the trouble we were having with cut-outs 
to such an extent that I would like to pass the infor- 
mation along to some of your readers in the hope that 
it will also prove of value to them. I hope the sketches 
will enable the readers to get a clear understanding of 
the method we are using. 

Fig. 1 shows the several parts that we use for ap- 
plying friction on the drum of a Scott & Williams ma- 


chine, (a) being the drum shaft collar (catalog No.. 


6031), (b) a wrought iron washer and (c) a leather 
washer, In Fig. 1 (a), A and B are holes that are 
drilled and tapped for the 8/32 screws A’ and B’, G is 
a piece of steel which is attached to the end of the 
drum shaft to keep the collar from slipping when run- 
ning in on the screws A’ and B’. In Fig. 1 (b), C 
and D represent holes that are barely countersunk in 
the iron washer and so arranged that they correspond 
with the holes A and B in the drum shaft collar. The 
tips of the screws A’ and B’ protrude into C and D to 
prevent (b) from turning. The leather washer (c) 
acts as a protector to keep the iron washer from rub- 
bing against the drum, thus eliminating the wear that 
would otherwise be incurred by both. The two 8/32- 
inch nuts (d) and (e), Fig. 1, are merely lock nuts 
for locking the collar against the hub of the drum af- 
ter the desired friction has been applied by running 
up on the screws A’ and B’. 

Fig. 2-A shows the parts assembled. I believe it 
will be easy to see from this sketch that when it is de- 
sired to put friction on the drum it is necessary to 
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first clamp the drum shaft collar on the drum shaft by 
tightening the set screw H. The clamp G should next 
be placed on so the collar will not slip out on the shaft 
when the bolts A’ and B’ are run up. After placing 
on the clamp G, any amount of friction desired may 
be put upon the bushing of the drum cam by running 
up A’ and B’, which causes the leather and iron wash- 
ers to bear against the hub of the cam. When the de- 
sired amount of friction is obtained, the nuts (d) and 
(e) should be tightened which will keep the required 
amount of friction on the drum. 

We have found this device to keep the drum from 
slipping at the important points, and this has proven 
a means of greatly reducing the number of cut-outs we 
were having. 

Fig. 2-B (catalog No. 42500) shows the drum cam 
for raising the yarn carrier on transfer work. We 
found that by grinding this cam down as shown by 
Fig. 2-C and using the friction device just explained, 
the yarn carrier was prevented from falling so hard 
when going down, and this saved us a lot of cut-outs. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5049. 
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Here is what the textile industry has long wanted —a 
small, high-speed portable dryer of the centrifugal 
type with an almost unlimited range of uses... A safe, 
rugged extractor built for long and continued service, 
and one that can be loaded, operated and emptied with 


such rapidity that it is actually a production machine. 


All these advantages are incorporated in the “Reading” 
and are proving of great value to textile finishers, dye 


works, laundries, chemists and the process industries. 


The “Reading” is but 28 in. in diameter and is 
mounted on fixed wheels and a caster to permit easy 
handling from one department to another. Has an 18 
inch bronze Basket driven by an Underslung Motor, 
Centrifugal Clutch, and a Built-in Mechanical Brake 
for bringing the Basket to rest quickly after current 
is cut off. All moving parts are enclosed in a Monel 


Metal Casing. 


The construction, operating 
principles and safety features of 
this extractor are explained in 
detail in a recently issued 
bulletin. Send for it today. 


TEXTILE MACHINE 


Reading, Pa. 


September, 193! 


TEN DOZEN PAIRS of silk stockings 
whirled dry in one minute ten seconds 
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A Method of Collecting Empty Cones 
from Knitting Machines. 


Baxter gives his method of doing this. Any comments 
on his suggestions, or any other ideas on the sub- 
ject, are invited. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4843” is desirous 
of securing information on how other hosiery mills 
handle the problem of collecting the cones containing 
a small amount of silk which the knitters take down 
and replace with full cones, and I believe he will be 
interested in knowing how we handle this problem in 
our plant. I agree with the contributor that stacking 
cones is wasteful and we therefore worked out the 
following method to prevent this waste. 

First, we built boards, (Fig. 1) upon which we 
screwed down blocks, (Fig. 2) and these blocks were 
made to fit the inside of the cone. Three boards were 
made for each knitting machine. Next we built a so- 
called rack or cabinet (Fig. 3) for each knitting ma- 
chine and the boards are placed into this cabinet. The 
eabinet is made to hold two boards and each board 
holds ten cones. 

We also built a truck (Fig. 4) to carry the boards 
as taken from the knitters and this truck w:th boards 
is also used for distributing silk to the knitters. 

With this arrangement the following method is 
used. Each knitter is given two boards to place in 
the cabinet and when he takes down a cone, it is 
placed on a block on the board. Several times dur- 
ing a day a boy takes the truck and collects all full 
boards of cones and replaces the full boards taken 
with empty boards. The full boards are then placed 
in a large rack at the coning machine. A cone winder 
then takes one board at a time and rewinds the silk. 

The only time that hands touch the cone is when 
the knitter takes down the silk and when the cone 
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winder rewinds the silk. 

The reason three boards are built for each knit- 
ting machine is that two boards are used for each 
knitting machine and one board is used at the coning 
machine or as surplus boards to replace full boards. 
We found that the smaller the board, the better it was 
for handling and collecting and disposing of the silk 
as fast as it was returned. A smaller board is also 
better for delivering silk to the knitter, and we there- 
fore decided that a board holding ten cones only was 
the proper size board to use. The cabinets are placed 
in the rear of the knitting machines and as there is 
very little room between two machines, a narrow cab- 
inet had to be built which also resulted in our making 
small and narrow boards. 

Using the method just outlined has been the means 
of our saving practically every yard of silk on the 
cones, returned, and has also enabled us to re-use the 
silk almost as fast as it is taken down from the knit- 
ting machines, as the silk is always re-wound as soon 
as full boards of small cones are given to the cone 


winder. 
C. H. BAXTER. 
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Fastening the Ends of Sinker and 
Cylinder Bands. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The method used in fastening the ends of sinker 
or cylinder band wire on knitting machines plays an 
important part in cutting down imperfections, such as 
streaks, spiral streaks down the length of the hose, 
cutouts and broken needles, 

During the course of knitting the sinker and cy]l- 
inder bands have a tendency to revolve around the cyl- 
inder, due of course to their friction with the sinkers 
and needles. This is dependent upon the type of knit- 
ting machine being used. 

If the point is open where the band is fastened to- 
gether, this opening as it revolves around the cylinder 
affects the sinkers and cylinder needles and this causes 
a change in tension of that particular sinker or needle 
as it revolves around. If this opening is on the sink- 
er band it will cause a spiral streak down the length 
of the hose. This spiral streak is not very noticeable 
on the hose as it drops from the machine but can be 
easily seen by holding the hose down toward the light. 

I have noticed this type of trouble on only certain 
machines. It can be seen that as this opening in the 
sinker band revolves, which is about one or two sink- 
ers at each revolution of the machine, the effect upon 
the stitch at this opening is changed, with the result 
that it forms a spiral around the hose. This spiral 
at times is very, very noticeable when dyed. 

Besides the spiral caused by the sinker band open- 
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ing, uneven stitches also result which offset the ap- 
pearance of the hose. 


The opening in the cylinder band causes broken 
needles at times, due to no friction being placed on the 
needles at whichever point the opening happens to be 
when it occurs. Uneven stitches are also caused by 
the overthrow of the needles. 


The purpose of this article is to show how to fast- 
en the ends of the bands so there will be no opening, 
which will eliminate the aforementioned defects. The 
two methods that I know of for fastening the ends of 
these bands together are shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1 is the method commonly used and is the 
method which causes the defects previously mentioned. 
This method of fastening the ends together, as will be 
seen by the illustration, consists of bending out one 
turn of the spring on each end of the band and fasten- 
ing them together. 


Fig. 2 shows the other method, which represents 
the remedy for the aforementioned evils. It may be 
noted by examining the ends of the band that at each 
end about four coils are spread apart a little more 
than the rest of the coils. This is done by use of the 
spring spreader, which is shown in Fig. 3. This 
spreader consists of an old cylinder needle, the head 
and latch cut off and bent to the shape shown in the 
illustration. At point a on this spreader the wire is 
beveled off on the grinder so that when this spring 
spreader is inserted end-wise into the ends of the band, 
point a of the spreader will engage into the first turn 





FIG. 2 


FIG. 4 
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SCORES AGAIN 


SD 


iis WV omen’s underwear of 


durene a sales success! 


Dixie 


ro] 


This uniform, strong yarn, made 
under our Own system of Controlled 
Manufacture, is increasing its field of 
usefulness sO rapidly that, whatever 
your production, you will be inter- 
ested in its possibilities for your mill. 
The quickest way to test Dixie 
durene is to let a Dixie representa- 
tive send you samples, wound and 
put up for your particular need. 
When you make a trial run, and 
understand Dixie’s service, you will 


see the reasons for Dixie durene’s 


wide popularity. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


= T A 


CAMERON & PFINGST 


308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMERON & PFINGST 
American Casualty Bldg., Reading, Pa. 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
260 West Broadway, New York, N. z. 


MR. FRED W. FRANK 
318 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





a 





SLATER'S, Led. 
79 Adelaide St., E. Toronto, Ont , Can. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESEN- 
TATIVE, Los Fabricantes Unidos, Inc. 
225 Broadway, New York, N. ¥, 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
ort Department 


Ex 
225 Broadway, cans 1224, New York, N.Y. 


ACME SALES CO. 
906 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N .. 


DALGLISH & COMPANY 
Utica National Bank Bldg., Utica, N. i ¥ 


PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. 
99 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


MR. J. V. CALHOUN 
6357 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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of the spring and this is spread apart. This is done 
to four coils on each end of the band. 

The ends of the bands are then screwed together in 
such a way that a perfect joint is the result. This is 
shown in Fig. 4. After the four turns have been made 
on each end of the band, a piece of raw hide, of the 
type used for fastening belts, or any other pliable sub- 
stance, should be inserted inside one end of the band. 
This piece should be about the length of the four coils 
on each end of the band and should fit very snugly. 
The purpose of this piece of raw-hide is to guide the 
ends of the spring when screwing them together. 


After the ends of the band have been spread, as 
explained, and the guiding piece inserted, the band can 
then be inserted on the machine. The method of doing 
this is as follows: After the band is put around the 
sinker ring or cylinder, reverse the twist of the band 
on each end before trying to screw them together. 
That is, with the fingers the left end of the band is 
twisted to the left about two or three turns and the 
right end of the band to the right. Still holding these 
two ends with the twist in the fingers, they can now 
be brought together and screwed together by use of 
the hands. It is very important that this reverse twist 
be given to each end of the band, as this aids in pre- 
venting the ends from pulling apart. 

I believe that anyone trying this little kink will find 
it very helpful. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4817. 





Cleaning Monel Dyeing Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in response to the inquiries of your “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4892,” who said, “I would like very much 
to know how some of your readers clean their Monel 
metal dye machines after they have dyed developed 
black in them. I have been unable to find a satisfac- 
tory way of cleaning this type of machine so that a 
light color may be dyed immediately after dyeing the 
black. Also, do any of your readers find that the black 
injures the metal in any way? 


We find it a little difficult to understand why diffi- 
culties exist in the cleaning of Monel metal dyeing ma- 
chines after using them for dyeing with developed 
black. It has been our experience that the nitrous acid 
used in the diazotizing reaction exerts a very definite 
cleaning effect. 

Your contributor inquires concerning the effect of 
developed black dyes on Monel metal. Several years 
ago we made quite a study of this particular point, and 
found that the only substance used in the dyeing proc- 
ess which has any effect on the Monel metal is nitrous 
acid. This particular acid, which of course, is formed 
by interaction of sodium nitrite with acid, is similar 
in its corrosive nature to nitric acid. 

In spite of the corrosive action of nitrous acid on 
Monel metal, dyeing machines are used occasionally 
for diazotizing developed colors without seriously af- 
fecting the metal. To avoid excessive corrosion of the 
Monel metal by the nitrous acid, care should be taken 
to avoid the use of excessive amounts of sodium ni- 
trite, and the previously dyed goods should be prompt- 
ly entered into the diazotizing bath, thus consuming 
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the nitrous acid in the diazotizing reaction rather than 
in corrosion of the metal. A considerable number of 
dye houses have reported successful use of Monel met- 
al with developed colors, but in every case they are 
careful to so manipulate the dyeing process as to in- 
sure a minimum effect of the nitrous acid on the 
metal. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4939. 


Dyeing Rayon Hosiery. 

Says the dyer not knowing the amount of winding oil 

put in rayon yarn causes a large number of off-shades. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

We dyers and rayon users know, or should know, 
that all rayon does not contain the same amount of 
winding oil, but not all of us know what kind of oil 
the rayon contains. Some winding oil is easier to get 
out than others. Some rayon manufacturers may use 
6 per cent to 8 per cent mineral oil, while others may 
use mineral and vegetable oil, so we dyers are not 
sure about the amount of winding oil in the rayon that 
we are trying to dye. I have had this to put up with 
for the last two years or more,-and under hard water 
conditions. 

I would like to say in the begivining that when I 
say dyeing rayon and getting results, I mean good lev- 
el, bright shades without many re-dyes, and with a 
soft feel. I am speaking from experience, too. 

May I add that the president of the mill where I 
am dyer told me the other day that he had checked up 
on re-dyes and had found that they were running 
around two-tenths of one per cent. It may thus be 
seen that we are getting good results, and even at this 
low percentage, some of the re-dyes are caused by the 
boarders dropping them on the floor, or my helper may 
drop them on the floor in taking them from the dye- 
ing machine to the extractor. At least half of the re- 
dyes are caused by their having been dropped on a 
dirty floor. When a dyer cuts down the re-dyes, he is 
cutting down cost, and we are all striving to do that. 

The rayon stocking that we are making now is full 
rayon with 60s/2 mercerized heel and toe and double 
sole. Some dyers have trouble with white undyed 
spots in the seams of the heel, and sometimes they 
are troubled with the same thing in the toe. 

Sometimes the dyer does not get the winding oil 
boiled out sufficiently, leaving large oil spots on the 
stockings. (The rayon I have reference to does not 
include Celanese). 

A few weeks ago, I saw a rayon stocking that was 
made and finished at another mill, which was sent us 
as a sample. We allowed it to lie up for a few days 
to see if the winding oil had been boiled out sufficient- 
ly. When I went back to look at the sample, I found 
that the rider ticket was saturated with oil. That 
showed that the winding oil had not been boiled out. 
I don’t want any of my work go‘ng out to turn out 
like that, and neither would any other dyer. 

The way I have been dyeing the rayon number is to 
first give the goods a boiling out. Five per cent soap 
and one and one-half per cent soda ash give rather 
good results in most cases. Occasionally the results 
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Machines spin your silk, twist your yarn and knit your 
fabric but when the product is finished human hands and 
human eyes say which is right and which faulty .. . Like- 
wise, Royersford believes that nothing can ever take the 
place of sharp eyes and experienced hands in the fashion- 
ing of a needle that is right in every respect... and the 
majority of America’s hosiery manufacturers agree with us! 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, Inc., Royersford, Penna. 
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+ femmes Silk or Rayon Cones 
are used—by circular or full fash- 
ioned knitters or by the weaver for 
filling or for warp — Universal 
Wound Cones are found at the 
fore front. Gear or Fixed Gain 
winds identical packages on every 
spindle, indefinitely, without 
adjustment or correction, 


any degree of slow or pro- 



















UNIVERSAL CONES 


tracted starting, thus obviating the 
possibility of stretched or frayed 
yarn. For each type of cone now 
in general use there is a Universal 
No. 50 Winding Machine avail- 
able, and each can be equipped 
with any of a variety of supplies: 
Overend, Skein to cone, — elimi- 
nating skein spooling — 
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are not so good, and I generally attribute the trouble 
te the soap, but water conditions are so uncertain here 
that the trouble might be with the water. We are 
using a pine oil scour now instead of a soap, and it is 
giving better results, but the main thing is to get the 
water as soft as possible and free from iron. The 
dyer should do his best to get uniform water. Soft 
water is one of the most important requirements in 
dyeing, and the results obtained are entirely depend- 
ent on the condition and quality of the water used; 
that is, the less foreign matter it contains, the better 
it is adapted for dyeing purposes, and the more com- 
pletely the dyestuffs and ingredients of the bath are 
utilized. 

If a mill is not equipped with water softening and 
filtering apparatus, a very fine quality of water is 
condensed water, which in most dyeworks can be col- 
lected free from oil, and is excellently adapted for dye- 
ing purposes, chiefly for dissolving the dyestuffs and 
charging the dyeing machines. Rain water may like- 
wise be used to good advantage, and can easily be col- 
lected free from mechanical impurities. Water from 
ponds, provided it is free from mud, is very service- 
able. Other waters in the natural state always con- 
tain more or less impurities dissolved, and quite fre- 
quently mechanical impurities, 

The impurities which are the most troublesome to 
the dyer are the sulphates and bicarbonates of lime 
and magnesia and magnesium chloride, which together 
with the iron compounds cause the hardness of the 
water. The iron compounds are most obnoxious in 
bleaching. The impurities dissolved in the water have 
a deleterious effect because they often precipitate dye- 
stuffs, soaps, oils and mordants, and are thus apt 
to cause spots and other irregularities, not to mention 
the expense. 

All dyers know, or should know, when they are 
getting their water supply from a source other than 
a softener or some special method, that they are likely 
to have uncertain water. Some days it may be hard, 
others soft. We get our water supply from the city, 
Alum and other chemicals are put in the water to puri- 
fy it, and this interferes with dyeing. It is necessary 
tu have soft water to get good level dyeing results day 
after day. One of the most important points in dyeing 
is to see that the water stays at a uniform softness 
and free from impurities. 

I will now give a method of boiling out and dye- 
ing rayon. First, get some dye-nets or laundry bags 
and put four or five dozen stockings into the bag, but 
care should be taken not to crowd the stockings, either 
in the net or in the machine. Next, water should be 
brought into the machine and the steam turned on, 
then 214 per cent tri-sodium phosphate and 21% per 
cent pine oil soap scourer should be added. The water 
should be allowed to come to within about four inches 
of the top of the machine and remain just under a boil 
for 25 minutes, during which time the machime is run- 
ning. The boil-out liquor should not be dumped out 
immediately after the machine has been stopped, but 
water turned in and the machine allowed to run over. 
This will cause most of the scum to overflow and not 
settle on the goods. 

When all of the boil-off liquor is out, warm water 
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should be turned in up to the point where water is 
usually run in the machine. There is no use of rins- 
ing the hose as there is nothing in it that will hurt 
anything. There may be a little penetrating oil in it, 
but this would only help to keep the water soft and 
cause the hose to dye more evenly. After the water is 
up, 1% per cent tri-sodium phosphate, 4% per cent pine 
oil scourer, and 1 per cent of any good penetration oil 
that will give thorough penetration and leave the 
goods soft should be added. The temperature should 
next be brought to 100 degrees, then after five min- 
utes of running the dye added. The water should then 
very slowly be brought to a boil, about 20 minutes be- 
ing spent for this operation. After 45 minutes of 
boiling a sample should be taken and the goods 
dumped. 


In the first rinse, 2 per cent softener oil should be 
added, then after five minutes the goods dumped and 
extracted. The goods should be allowed to extract for 
at least 15 minutes, depending largely upon the speed 
of the extractor, but they must be allowed to become 
nearly dry. 


A dyer sometimes gets in trouble when he changes 
penetrating oil. My advice is to find a good oil and 
stick to it. I am talking from experience. 

Pure water free from impurities, good soap and 
good scouring oil, and the dyer watching everything 
that goes on in the dyehouse are the most essential 
things in the dyeing game, especially in the dyeing of 
rayon. Another thing that will prove helpful is keep- 
ing about the same gauge of steam at all times. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5062. 


Overcoming Double Sole Plaiting Trouble. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Difficulty with double sole plaiting seems to be the 
trouble of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4895”. He stated in a 
recent issue that it seems impossible for him to get 
the tension on his rayon necessary to give good plait- 
ing work. He said he was using 125 denier rayon 
for his body yarn and 90s/1 mercerized in the double 
sole. This work was being made on Model K, 300- 
needle machines. 


I would like to submit a few suggestions that I 
have found very helpful during my 15 years in the 
hosiery game. The first essential is to get enough 
tension to prevent it from breaking out. I would 
then advise our friend to put his slackening cam to 
working in the foot where it will make the fabric in 
the short needles the same length as the fabric in the 
long butts, from the time it comes off of the heel 
until the ring toe starts. The left hand bumper should 
be run in far enough to prevent the points of the sink- 
ers getting under the yarn during the knitting process. 
The sizing should next be checked to see that the 
proper size hose is being made. 

If these suggestions are followed and your cor- 
respondent still has trouble with plaiting, then the 
chances are that his double sole finger is set too low. 
He should take it out and bend the eye up to where 
it will catch firmly under the needle hooks. This fin- 


ger is supposed to be long enough to almost touch the 
needles. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 5016. 
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feed-off-the-arm felling machine 


continues to Set Production Records 





N ONE of the largest underwear mills, old style 

felling machines have recently been replaced by 
Union Special Class 35700 feed-off-the-arm 
machines. The work is felling silk and cotton 
bloomers. 


One operator, whose best production was 35 dozen 
per day on the old type machines, now runs over 
70 dozen garments per day on the new Union 
Special “Thirty-Five-Seven.” The capaeity of these 
remarkable felling machines is confirmed by the U N || te N 


fact that three of them are now doing the work 

formerly handled by six machines of another type. Ss P E C i A L 
The perfection of work and fast, uniform produc- M ACHIN E 
tion delivered by Union Special Class 35700 COMPAN Y 


machines, helps manufacturers meet today’s com- 499 N, Franklin St. 
petitive conditions. Chicago, Illinois 


C9-Gray 
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Ghe KNIT Goops MARKETS 





August by persistent rumors of impending price 

reductions by one or more Pennsylvania mills. 
The Berkshire denied it had an intention to reduce 
prices but might bring out several new numbers for 
fall. 

Rumors of possible downward revisions of prices 
doubtless received some support from the assertions 
of representatives of a group of full-fashioned mill 
chiefs that they expected a cut in wage rates effective 
in September. There was ample admission a lower op- 
erating cost was in sight, for some of the northern 
mills. Collaterally, as a disturbing factor, was a well 
founded report a strike was to be called on mills in 
and suburban to Reading. 

Simultaneously with talk of price cuts, wage re- 
visions and strike, the final report of the survey of 
hosiery stocks in mills as of December 31 last and 
June 30, 1931, was given publicity, the reaction to the 
showing being a fear that stocks were too large to in- 
sure price maintenance, even at the commencement of 
the fall season selling campaign, when, it was be- 
lieved, the markets would show more briskness. 

Manufacturers whose price revisions usually are 
formally announced do not want to name lower rates 
than have existed, but may be forced to do so by the 
fact that unannounced revisions appear in quotations 
to buyers for the trade whose accounts are especially 
desired. The buyers make the mistake of using the 
reduced prices of one mill to force reductions by oth- 
ers. In this way the entire manufacturing body in 
any one given line hears of cuts and eventually pro- 
ceeds to come out in the open with prices that are 
lower than those of the manufacturers who seemed 
content in the assumption that the cuts they had made 
were a secret between themselves and their customers. 

To the practiced eye of the close observer on the 
sidelines it appeared late last month that prices of 
women’s silk full-fashioned hosiery had not touched 
bottom; that the situation was the less bright from 
the fact values of cotton and other basic commodities 
had declined to low levels, while the Federal Reserve 
Banks were giving to the public unemployment re- 
ports which were not calculated to stimulate buying 
for distribution. 

Another picture shows stocks of practically all tex- 
tile products at their lowest, a stimulus in lower prices 
and an indicated general tendency to make the best 
of a bad situation; to begin all over and climb the hill 
from which the descent was made. That there will be 
fewer mills to make surplus hosiery and keep the mar- 
kets upset is pretty well indicated in the thinning out 
that already has materially reduced the number of 
producers. 

It is pointed out that the sacrificial prices at which 
used equipment has been selling evidences no inten- 
tion on the part of anybody to engage in the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. So, it would ap- 


Ts HOSIERY primary markets were disturbed in 


pear, expansion of the industry has been halted for the 
time. The mainly disturbing phase of the markets 
as summer was drawing to a close was a not idle fear 
of lower prices—not a great deal lower, of course. 


Seamless Lines Relatively Steady. 


The markets for men’s half-hose appear to be al- 
most immune from the demoralizing influences which 
seem to be felt in a large part of the full-fashioned 
division. The buyer has not been so successful in 
breaking through the lines of the manufacturer 
camp. The seamless industry appears to be better or- 
ganized for resisting raids on values, judging from ad- 
ditional equipment going into some mills in the South, 
and more confidence manifest in the Northwest, nota- 
bly in Wisconsin, where also there is evidence of ex- 
pansion, especially in wool half-hose. In staid old 
New England there is a going ahead by seamless man- 
ufacturers, as indicated in the acquisition of certain 
hosiery mills by the conservative Sulloway Mills, 
Franklin, N. H., in business 75 years and recently re- 
ported having bought the Middlesex Hosiery Mills in 
Lowell, Mass. 

The opening of children’s hose was wisely post- 
poned, and the prospects for a brisker season for in- 
fants’ socks are regarded by some of the leading pro- 
ducers as highly encouraging. Trading in infants’ 
lines had been lagging. 


Compare Prices of Hosiery by 
Sectional Groups of Manufacturers 


— unidentified as to origin, of an intention 
of a northern manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery to announce lower prices for fall, provoked a 
discussion in the Philadelphia trade of the question of 
who had been responsible for reductions which were 
announced to buyers only and for their exclusive in- 
formation. There is one group of manufacturers that 
laid the price cutting charge against Reading, Pa., 
and the South. This group comprises mainly manu- 
facturers whose production is sold under nationally 
known brands to retailers directly. Another body di- 
vided the blame between the South and New Jersey, 
and this was concurred in by several Philadelphia buy- 
ers for the trade, who defended Reading against the 
charge of promiscuous price cutting. 

A nationally known buyer compared the price list 
of a Reading mill with prices recently quoted by a 
southern manufacturer, for proving his assertion that 
“Reading prices were not low”. There was a differ- 
ence of 50 to 70 cents a dozen in the prices of several 
numbers identical as to seller’s descriptions, the mill 
in the South quoting the lower prices. 

Philadelphia is, in some instances, quoting lower 
than Reading, according to several manufacturers in 
the latter city. Another authority states that prices 
of certain New England manufacturers are but a few 
cents a dozen higher than the quotations of some of 











STUDY of standard lengths for the various parts 
of men’s and women’s hosiery will be made by 
the research associate of the National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, it is announced 
by Louis Richard Keefe, acting secretary. It is planned 
to establish standard lengths on the ribbed top of 
men’s hosiery, the welt of women’s stockings, and the 
high heel or high splicing, heel and toe of both men’s 
and women’s hosiery. 

The study will cover both circular-knit and full- 
fashioned hosiery, in all gauges and needles, and in 
the following fiber constructions: true silk, rayon, 
mercerized cotton, true silk and rayon, rayon and 
cotton. 

All members of the Association are requested to 
send one dozen pairs of each size of men’s and wo- 
men’s hosiery they manufacture to E. M. Schenke, 
Research Associate, Bureau of Standards, Washington. 


Advantages expected to be derived from this study 
are (1) satisfaction to the customer; (2) the fixing 
of a definite practice within the mill; (3) formation 
of a better basis of agreement between the manufac- 
turer and the buyer, thus eliminating one more chance 
of misunderstanding; (4) reducing unfair competi- 


tion. 
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the southern mills, making comparison on five-thread 
silk 42-gauge stockings. 

One close observer of price trends in hosiery 
makes the prediction that near future competition will 
be between manufacturers as a body in each of several 
widely separated centers, instead of mills in any one 
important area being arrayed against others in the 
same area. “I am impressed,” said this person, “with 
the fact that three full-fashioned hosiery mills sched- 
uled to discontinue business in Philadelphia represent 
the better class of establishments. I refer,” he speci- 
fied, “to the Schletter & Zander plant, which is to be 
liquidated; and to two mills, one of which is offered 
for rent, and another that is idle and offering the 
equipment for sale.” Other full-fashioned plants re- 
cently disappearing from Philadelphia, were the Ma- 
jestic, taken over by Charles Lehmuth, Inc., and re- 
moved to Glassboro, N. J., and the Nomend, of the 
M. B. Laubach, Inc., who discontinued manufacturing 
and announced it is buying from affiliated mills out- 
side of Philadelphia. 

The mill of the Oliver Knitting Co., 60 machines, 
not active for some weeks, is advertised for rent. 


‘Shows Women's Weltless Hose. 


A Philadelphia manufacturer startled an old-timer 
among the Philadelphia hosiery buyers for the trade 
the other day with offerings of women’s weltless full- 
fashioned stockings, with a finish for the garter clasp. 
He left a few pairs of samples with one buyer, who 
promptly had them tried out by women employees of 
his department, in a leading large store. These women 
were reported “rooting for the weltless”’. 

Claims made for the single top are that it is cooler 
and more elastic, and that the cost of manufacturing 
is somewhat lower than that of the double or lined 
hem. By a coincidence, two manufacturers brought 
the innovation to the attention of buyers in the same 
week, suggesting the possibility of a “leak” in one of 
the mills. 

There is really nothing new in a weltless stocking, 
either fu!l-fashioned or seamless. It was tried in the 
seamless field and never afterward heard of. Some 
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say it appeared in full-fashioned construction years 
ago. These reports seem to have not yet deterred the 
producer of the line of which first samples were of- 
fered last month. At last report he was still pushing 
his supposed discovery. It might have won some 
friends when band garters were the vogue or had it 
been brought out early in the summer as better adapt- 
ed to high temperatures and excess of humidity. But 
since style trend is to fancy tops there would seem to 
be ahead of the weltless hose an unenthusiastic re- 
ception. 

Although a few inches may be added to the length 
of skirts, the style trend will be in the direction of 
fancy top hosiery. The top may not be visible under 
the longer skirt, say critics of style, but neither is the 
fancy trim for bloomers and various items of lingerie 
sometimes categoried as women’s underwear. So why 
disturb the drift to fancy tops for women’s hosiery? 
suggests a department store hosiery manager. 


Buyers of Hosiery for Northern Stores 
Make Tour of Leading Southern Mills 


HE HOSIERY BUYERS for two department stores, 

both owned by the same corporation—one in Phil- 
adelphia, the other in New York—devoted the second 
week in August to a visit to hosiery mills in three 
southern states. Their first stop was at the Archer 
Hosiery Mills, in Columbus, Ga. They afterward 
toured the hosiery centers of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee and obtained their first glimpse of the magni- 
tude of the full-fashioned hosiery industry in the 
South. Their itinerary necessarily included the Dav- 
enport Hosiery Mills, Inc., in Chattanooga, Tenn. They 
bought some hosiery, to be on sale later in August. 
The buyers preferred not to talk for publication of 
the nature of their purchases or of whom made. The 
business that called the buyers to the South was their 
business and that of the manufacturers visited, they 
said. It is stated neither ever had toured mills in any 
other full-fashioned hosiery area. 

It was remarked in the trade that the visit of the 
buyers to mills in the South was made a week in ad- 
vance of the style clinic of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, near Reading, which occurred August 17, with 
a numerous attendance of buyers from probably every 
American city in which hosiery is bought and sold on 
a large scale. Depending upon the achievements of 
the Berkshire style clinic, it is regarded not unlikely 
similar affairs will be staged by other large mills or 
groups of non-competing small establishments. These, 
it is suggested might prove a fitting substitution for 
the fall and spring openings which in former years 
caused buyers to assemble in New York, but which 
have been abandoned since buyers make their selec- 
tions for a few weeks, instead of for a season. 

One of the visiting buyers from the North to full- 
fashioned mills in the South was asked after his re- 
turn as to the stage of plant operation as observed 
during their tour. “The good mills are running at a 
good clip,” he replied. “We did not learn much about 
those making cheap hosiery. They did not interest 
us.” 

Speaking of hosiery mills in the South, a Reading, 
Pa., manufacturer of 39-gauge goods, with picot top, 
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was recently looking for mills elsewhere equipped for 
making that type of silk stockings and was referred 
to the southern field. He said he doubted whether 39- 
gauge picots were produced in that section in quan- 
tity sufficient to interest him, for the reason, he stated, 
“most of the newer mills there have finer gauge ma- 
chinery and I would say not many operating 39-gauge 
employ the picot attachment. Most of the southern 
mills are equipped with strictly modern machines and 
this means few of 39-gauge. A North Carolina mill 
reports using some equipment of that gauge, and with 
picot attachments.” 


Jobber Asks Half-Hose Manufacturers 
for 25 Per Cent Discount on Samples 


MANUFACTURER of men’s half-hose in North Caro- 

lina complains that a leading jobber in Chicago 
is asking for a discount of 25 per cent from the cost 
of hosiery samples, which are necessary for use of the 
company’s salesmen. The jobber recently laid its ap- 
peal before the mill in a letter which reads in part: 

Our salesmen carry nearly $75,000 worth of 
hosiery samples the year around, and at the end 
of the selling season these samples must be 
closed out at any price we can get for them— 
never more than 50 cents on the dollar. 

We, naturally, cannot sell your goods for 
you unless you supply us with the salesmen’s 
samples, and as this loss must be borne by some 
one it seems only fair that it should be divided 
between our various manufacturers and our- 
selves. 

We are willing to bear our full share and we 
think we are doing so when we stand one-half 
of the loss of the entire sample account. 

We are glad to say that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, our manufacturers have gladly met us 
in this matter, and the fact is, we have placed 
no order since June 1st without the stipulation 
* the 25 per cent discount on salesmen’s sam- 
ples. 

An executive of a hosiery mill in Wisconsin with 
whom the writer had an opportunity to discuss the 
southern manufacturer’s complaint said, “That’s an 
old story. We receive such begging letters and some- 
times yield, although there is no valid reason why we 
should. One jobber asks for one concession and an- 
other comes along for some other kind of gift. By the 
time you hear from a half dozen jobbers you’ve given 
up almost everything except a discount to cover the 
jobbers’ selling cost. Samples are an item in sales 
cost, which of course ought to be added to the cost of 
the goods—overhead, I might say, just as we figure 
rent, insurance, interest on investment, etc.” 

“From my knowledge of the mark-up by many 
jobbers,” said another manufacturer, “I feel they 
have an ample margin of profit for taking care of 
the cost of hosiery samples. We hear of manufactur- 
ers complaining they are getting no profit on their 
sales. One reason is, they give up to their customers 
about everything they ask for. Of course, we are sell- 
ing in a buyers’ market, and competition for orders is 
keen. The jobbers, therefore, take liberties with mills 
that otherwise would not be attempted.” 

“Southern manufacturers,” a mill agent said, “have 
practically a monopoly of fancy half-hose production 
and are in a position to deny jobbers a discount to 
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cover cost of their samples, which usually involve con- 
siderable expense in the way of machine attachments, 
yarn sampling and experimentation. I doubt if all of 
them figure cost of samples in the price they put on 
their goods.” 


Lightweight Underwear Plans Upset by 
Estimate of 15!/, Million Bales of Cotton 


_.. MATURED plans for opening men’s light- 
weight cotton underwear knitted lines for the 
1932 season were of course interrupted by the dis- 
closure of an excess of American cotton, in the unex- 
pected high estimates of the crop yield, and there ap- 
pears just a faint glimmer of a possible jam when 
jobbers call for deliveries of heavy weights late in the 
season. Careful inquiry reveals that jobbers as a 
body have bought unusually sparingly of men’s winter 
weights of cotton ribs. They were expected to do 
some contracting in August, and their commitments 
probably would have been on a fair scale but for the 
setback given to the markets by the slump in cotton 
values. Those who had waited for guidance from the 
crop report of August 8 have since been in no mood to 
operate, and it soon came to be realized in the primary 
markets that nothing but fear of a scarcity of ready- 
to-delivery underwear would influence many of the 
wholesale distributors to anticipate a reasonable per 
cent of their requirements. 

It was expected, obviously, that following the ad- 
verse effect of the news from the world’s cotton belt, 
some of the manufacturers might hastily give their 
prices another cut for toning up sentiment among buy- 
ers. Previous experiences with cotton underwear this 
year made it a virtually foregone conclusion that such 
reductions as mills might make without sacrificing the 
last farthing of what remained of a margin over man- 
ufacturing cost, would not bring many buyers to the 
table for signing orders. It is doubted that jobbers, in 
the final movement for the season, will be able to favor 
their trade with prices under those prevailing in June. 
But it is not doubted that their trade will hold up fall 
orders until after fall demand from the consuming 
public has become manifest. 

‘Most jobbers will, of course, have stocks from 
which to make emergency shipments following the 
start of fall deliveries, but whether mills will have 
emergency goods is another matter. Were they to 
curtail production to near the extent the cotton own- 
ers were advised to destroy their yield, it is pointed 
out in the trade, much of the underwear for fall would 
have to be made up while dealers were wriggling un- 
der pressure of the consuming public for the goods. 
If the manufacturers then have stocks, they will be 
the ones to do the wriggling. 

Representative mill agents say underwear stocks 
are lower in mills than at any time in their experience 
and that jobbers owned less underwear in August than 
in the corresponding month of any year since the 
Armistice. Having not yet operated in heavies, job- 
bers say, they were not to be regarded as likely to 
take much interest in a light weight opening, a formal- 
ity which this year seems likely to be dispensed w‘th, 
except in theory. 

There is, in passing, a fair volume of business in 
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cotton knit underwear and popular price cut-and-sewn 
athletic unjon suits appear to be reacting favorably 
to intensive exploiting of branded lines. It is the idea 
of distributors that as light weight cottons are selling 
the year round, formal openings serve no great pur- 
pose other than to introduce the new numbers of 
some manufacturer, or the line of some mill but re- 
cently entering the light weight underwear field. 


Large retailers are placing small orders for wom- 
en’s cotton underwear. A purchase of say 300 dozens 
for any one of the leading big stores is better than 
the average, it is related by mill representatives. They 
are, however, taking some very desirable business. 
The cheapening of rayons and the disposition to econ- 
omize in attire when that can be done without expos- 
ing the fact to the public, is given as an explanation 
for the extent to which women are using cotton under- 
wear. 


Speaking as the agent for two leading manufactur- 
ers of women’s cottons, a representative distributor of 
the better types of this class of garments says the 
mills are receiving practically enough orders in a week 
to assure plant operation for a week. “I believe that 
to be true of the mills generally,” the agent says. 


Rayon underwear, for men and women, has had a 
quiet summer, but some of the manufacturers, having 
turned to the production of rayon pajamas for beach 
and house wear, have had a busy session. Wakefield 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, opened its line of pa- 
jamas for fall last month with college and high school 
colors adapted to each community in which the insti- 
tutions of learning are located and in which the goods 
are presumed to have their better sale—as many 
groups of colors practically, as there are varieties of 
school and fraternity insignia. 


Knitted Outerwear Mills Busy on Sweaters; 
Due for a Rush Toward End of the Season 


F THE THREE major divisions of the knitting in- 

dustry, that embracing sweaters and bathing 
suits seems the only one in which there is any gen- 
eral day and night plant operation. Not all of the 
mills are so engaged, but the key sweater establish- 
ments are, as a class, forced to resort to overtime pro- 
duction for taking care of fall initial deliveries. The 
healthy stage of operation in August, when output was 
at its peak for 1931, thus far, was regarded as presag- 
ing an eventual oversold market for sweaters, as was 
experienced in bathing suits for the season now draw- 
ing to its close. 


Popular price pure worsted sweaters in light 
weights have been sold well ahead for most mills pro- 
ducing such lines for distribution through jobbers. 
One nationally known mill making two numbers to re- 
tail for $2.98 and $3.98 respectively, is, and for some 
weeks has been, shipping out overtime production to 
factory capacity; and this is true also of several man- 
ufacturers. Some low prices for pure worsted sweat- 
ers for women have appeared, but it seems there has 
been a letdown in price competition. It has been shown 
that, while low prices promote sales, retailers are de- 
manding more of the all-worsted garments, especially 
in the women’s group. 
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A line of men’s and boys’ sweaters is being sold 
by jobbers at the prices they paid for it last year— 
that is, the jobber is getting $15 a dozen for men’s 
and $13.50 for boys. The fabric is of worsted on cot- 
ton. What was last year a 36 dollar line of a manu- 
facturer selling direct to retailers is this year cost- 
ing the dealers $24 a dozen. The plant operates full 
time, as do several that sell to the retail trade only. 
Good grades of sweaters, it appears, constitute one 
line of knitted outerwear in which the retailer is buy- 
ing only a month later than the jobbers. The latter 
did not operate actively for fall until around the mid- 
dle of July. They now are keeping some of the mills 
sold up. 


[ Among the Knitting Mills 
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N ADDITION to the Adams-Millis Corporation plants at 
A High Point, N. C., is under way. The cost will be about 
$250,000, it is reported, and the building will be five stories 
in height. The building is being erected at the corner of 
Pine and English streets. 

Peerless Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., are to install, 
in a new 65x30 foot addition, more than 100 new knitting 
machines for seamless work, it is announced by R. L. Cole 
man, secretary and treasurer. The modernization program 
includes the sale of some old equipment and the immedi- 
ate installation of 40 new Banner machines. 

In a 55x84 foot addition, the Pasquotank Hosiery Co., 
Elizabeth City, N. C., manufacturers of rayon, wool, and 
Celanese hosiery for men, will install 40 additional ma- 
chines, it is announced by N. Burfoot, president. 

Marion Knitting Mill, Marion, N. C., is to increase its 
output from 1,000 to 1,500 dozen pairs of hose per day by 
the installation of 14 new ribbers and 51 knitting machines, 
being installed in the recently completed two-story, 40x40 
foot addition to the plant. 

It is announced that the new addition erected at the 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., will be equipped 
with 200 additional fine gauge seamless hosiery machines. 
Charles L. Amos is proprietor. Part of the machinery re- 
cently installed and to be placed in operation comes from 
Griffin Ga., where Mr. Amos purchased and dismantled 
the seamless mills of the Griffin Hosiery Mills some months 
ago. 

The installation of 22 new knitting machines, 7 ribbers 
and 7 loopers has been completed at the McPar Hosiery Mil), 
Marion, N. C. 

The Concord Knitting Co., Concord, N. C., is to resume 
operations in its building on Ann street, under the man- 
agement of Hugh M. Gray. The Concord mill has been in- 
active for some time, while its building was occupied by 
Willis Hosiery Mills, Ine., which now have their own build- 
ing. 

Men’s hose will be manufactured in a two-story plant 
built by Huntley-White and Jackson Co., at High Point N. 
C., it is reported. 

Triangle Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., are installing 
50 additional knitting machines. 

Miller-White Hosiery Mills, Taylorsville, N. C., has com- 
pleted the installation of 10 additional knitting machines in 
their plant. 

Plans are reported for the installation of a dyeing plant 
at the plant of the Massachusetts Knitting Mills, at Colum- 
bia, Tenn., which was built and operated formerly by Cadet 
Knitting Co. Under Cadet management, the production of 
the mill was dyed and finished at Philadelphia. 

A fourth-story addition is to be built at the Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. Robert & Co., Ine., 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., August 17th, 1931. 


OTTON having suffered two severe jolts in the 
second week in August, the Philadelphia cotton 


yarn trade had little hope of restoration of 
market equilibrium during the remainder of the 
month, except in the event of later news of as favor- 
able a nature as the estimated cotton crop report and 
the suggestion of destruction of a part of what God 
and man had produced, were unfavorable in: effect. 

After the failure of previous attempts to control 
prices through Federal agencies, yarn traders seemed 
unwilling to subscribe to another experiment, hither- 
to untried, for the regulation of farm product values, 
and buyers and sellers soon indicated a return to the 
plan of having consumptive demand for yarns play its 
usual part in price regulation. 

A generally accepted proposal after the first shock 
of the crop report had been absorbed was that cotton 
eventually would become stabilized on a low level— 
perhaps the lowest in history—and that until then, 
trading in yarns would proceed on a “chin to mouth 
basis” intensified. No one was able to vision sufficient 
consumption this year, of cotton, to give yarn prices 
a needed boost. Distributors of cotton products were 
almost as much affected as were the yarn trade. Yet 
before the proposal for destruction of one-third of the 
crop reached the business public, there had developed 
a number of holes in manufacturers’ stocks of raw and 
semi-raw material that it proved desirable to fill at 
once. 

Obviously, trading in yarns during the week im- 
mediately preceding the issuance of the cotton report 
was very light. It seemed all interests anticipated re- 
port of a bumper yield, although no one was prepared 
for even a near approach to a 1514 million bale crop. 
After 48 hours for reflection, weavers began making 
close inquiry as to prices, and virtually preceding in- 
quiries from that quarter, underwear manufacturers 
were asking questions of yarn mills and merchants. 

In what was believed to be the first transaction of 
any moment after issuance of the crop estimate, a sale 
of 22s single carded, average grade, yielded 16% 
cents for seller, according to trustworthy information. 
It was stated the sale was made in the afternoon of 
August 8, several hours after the close of the cotton 
exchange. Up to the close of this review for the first 
half of August, not another sale at so low a figure 
seemed to have been made, 

It appeared that 14 cents for 10s on cones might 
be the inside of the range for the time, and it is be- 
lieved some business was placed at around that figure. 
As buyers were in control of the situation, prices ac- 
tually obtained were withheld from the public. 

After moderate buying proceeded for two or three 
days, there was evidence of increasing interest in 
yarns. It was checked when the destruction proposal 
was given to the public, and an indicated slight re- 
covery in spot cotton value had no effect toward halt- 
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ing declines in prices at which buyers were able to 
add to meager stocks of yarns, and it became difficult 
to interest manufacturers in 20s 2 warps in quotations 
above 16% cents. It seemed buyers were figuring on 
a drop in yarns horizontal with that in cotton, and 
with spot closing at 8.25 on August 1 and 6.75 less 
than two weeks later, there was a battle for a mark- 
down of 114 cents for carded yarns. 

Combed yarns tumbled more precipitately in the 
Philadelphia market than carded, for one reason, it 
was suggested, they had been held at a relatively high- 
er level. Rates for singles were at least twice marked 
down during the week of bad news’. Combed peeler 
mercerizing twist underwent revisions accordingly, 
but the extent is pretty well guarded as a traders’ se- 
cret. 

Business in mercerized yarns, lagging for some 
time, was reported participating in the downward 
movement, due to lack of demand as well as to un- 
settled conditions resulting from the adverse news 
from official sources, 

Published Philadelphia quotations on August 14th 
follow: 
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Dyeing Spun Rayon Fabrics. 
(Continued from page 1025.) 


manufacture of the usual type of viscose yarn, so that 
this carelessness is sometimes the cause of trouble in 
dyeing the ordinary type of spun rayon. 

The one way to avoid most of the troubles encoun- 
tered in dyeing rayon waste yarns and other materials 
is the proper segregation of the different types of 
waste by the rayon manufacturers and waste dealers. 
Unfortunately this is not always practical or even 
possible. Properly classified and unmixed waste is 
considerably more valuable than mixed waste, so that 
the rayon manufacturers may be doing all that is 
practical in this way. 

It is only fair to point out, too, that the rayon 
waste dealers and spun rayon yarn manufacturers are 
not alone entirely to blame for all the seeming lack of 
care and discrimination on their part. The price they 
are to receive for the waste or the spun yarn also 
plays a very deciding part in the quality of the goods 
that either of them can deliver. Where the buyer in- 
sists upon getting the cheapest stuff on the market, 
he generally gets just what he pays for—a bunch of 
junk. Frequently the textile plant spends more money 
to overcome the faults that develop in this stuff in 
the course of manufacturing the goods, and in dyeing 
and finishing them, than a better quality of yarn would 
have cost originally. 


Spinning Room Sizing. 
(Continued from page 1071.) 


heavy or fine should gears be altered, then ev- 
ery frame should be changed, and immediately the 
Sizings move back the old gears should be replaced. 
Co-operation between carder and spinner greatly as- 
sists in these matters, for the carder knows the trend 
of his drawframe sizings and it is his duty to warn 
the spinning overseer of any large fluctuation appar- 
ent at this stage so that he may.expect it and be pre- 
pared. 

The changing of draft gears at the frame is quite 
necessary and the extent of this changing will depend 
on the general efficiency of the cardroom processes, 
therefore it is vitally essential that the roving pre- 
sented to the frame should be as consistently near 
count as is possible, but it must be remembered that 
the spinning frame is the final checking point for the 
count of yarn and although draft gears should be 
changed as little as possible this changing is neces- 
sary. We have not yet reached the stage when we 
can depend on having a perfect roving. If cardroom 
drawframe sizing is done every three hours, and the 
count of sliver changes immediately after the last siz- 
ing owing to the normal fluctuation in cotton mix, one 
finisher delivery producing for three hours a sliver of 
-119 hank, with 380 revolutions per minute of a 1%- 
inch diameter front roll allowing a 10 per cent loss 
will produce for the next machive 73 pounds. The 
change of mix will affect very many deliveries so we 
can assume that a considerable amount of faulty sliver 
will pass before the next sizing takes place, and al- 
though this difference in count will be reduced by 
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will still persist and be perceptible at the spinning 
frame. When slubber bobbins go direct to the spin- 
- ning frame the variation is greater. 

In any discussion of the principles of spinning 
room sizing the question arises as to the allowance in 
count that must be made at the spindle point for sub- 
sequent conditioning or the addition of moisture. This 
matter is particularly important in the case of a yarn 
mill shipping its production; very often there is some 
agreement between consumer and producer as to the 
moisture content of yarn, if there is not then the 
standard regain can be used. The standard amount 
of regain for dry cotton is 8.5 per cent, that is, 100 
pounds of dry yarn is allowed to absorb 8.5 pounds of 
moisture. Cotton passing through the cardroom in 
process usually has a moisture content of from 6.0 
per cent to 6.5 per cent although this will naturally 
depend upon the degree of relative humidity present 
in the atmosphere. The degree of relative humidity 
in the average spinning room is usually higher than 
in the cardroom, 65 per cent approaches the ideal, but 
with this relative humidity does not succeed in giving 
a higher moisture content to the yarn than is present 
in the cotton during its passage through the cardroom. 
In an article of this description it is only possible to 
outline principles, technical intricacies must be avoid- 
ed, but it will be obvious that different yarns having 
varying twists and other characteristics will absorb 
varying quantities of moisture, and this will affect 
both count and strength. 


In regard to moisture and count 100 pounds of yarn 
is allowed to contain 7.834 per cent of moisture and 
presuming that conditioning is taking place at the 
mill and results in this moisture content, and the yarn 
previous to conditioning had contained 6 per cent of 
moisture then 1.834 per cent has been added. From 
this it is possible to determine the allowance that must 
be made at the spinning frame for this added mois- 
ture. 


Presuming one skein of 20s weighing ‘50 grains as 
an example, the corrected weight of one skein in ac- 
cordance with the moisture that is added in condition- 


1.834 
ing is 50 — 
100 


x< 50— 49.08 grains, and 


1,000 

= 20.37s which is the actual count that must 
49.08 
be spun at the spindle to allow for the regain in con- 
ditioning. Three factors are involved, the degree of 
relative humidity in the spinning room atmosphere, the 
moisture content in the yarn at the spindle point, and 
the amount of after conditioning that is taking place. 
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The degree of relative humidity must be kept as : 
near constant as possible, and from every angle 65 = 
per cent is a practical working amount and if this is = 
maintained the moisture content in the yarn will, with- : 


in very narrow limits, remain constant. 


The amount : 


of after-conditioning will depend on the amount re- : 
quired in the yarn which is usually determined by : 


agreement between customer and consumer. 


It is on these factors that tests are and should be i 


made by the individual mill, and it is not difficult to : 
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obtain precise information that will give a clear indi- 
cation of exactly what is taking place in regard. to 
these matters. 


Before going on to discuss the effect of moisture 
on the strength of yarns and fabrics it will be as well 
to mention the final sizing of yarn that takes place 
before it is used in the subsequent process. In the 
case of yarn being shipped it is customary to size 
yarn from each case and put this result with other 
case particulars for reference and as a check on re- 
corded spinning room sizings. In the case of warp 
yarns beam weights are compared with frame sizings, 
and for filling yarns certain counts should be sized 
daily in the weave room. This checking of counts is 
no difficult matter and should be thorough and sys- 
tematic. 


The effect of moisture on the strength of tire fab- 
rics has been clearly shown in a comprehensive table 
compiled by Professor George B. Haven and he demon- 
strates that when the apparent tensile strength shown 
on the indicator dial for a certain tire fabric is 105 
pounds, with a regain of 6.5 per cent as a basis, the 
corrected strength when 5 per cent regain is present 
will be 112.3 pounds. To ascertain the corrected 
strength of tire fabrics between regains of 3 and 6.5 
per cent he has formulated the following equation: 

Correct tensile strength — 


Apparent Strength & (100+ (6 X 6.5) 


100 + (6 X Actual regain at Test) 
He says, “The reliability of this method depends 
wholly upon an accurate plot of the effect of moisture 
upon the tensile strength of the actual fabric in ques- 
tion.” 

What is applicable to cord or woven fabrics is ap- 
plicable within certain limits to the yarns themselves, 
and it is a very easy matter to take certain lengths of 
yarn, test them for strength, and subject them to bone 
dry tests in the conditioning oven to determine the 
moisture content co-existent with the indicated 
strength; the strength can then be corrected in ac- 
cordance with the moisture regain allowable. 

In an address delivered recently before Committee 
D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, at 
Charlotte, N. C., E. C. Gwaltney discussed this matter 
very fully. He pointed out that it is the amount of 
moisture in the material that affects the strength, 
and since changes in moisture make a considerable dif- 
ference in strength, it is necessary to make all tests 
under uniform moisture conditions. He gave a brief 
description of a regain indicator that had been made 
to aid in testing. It consists of a beam scale with the 
dial graduated in percentages of regain, each one rep- 
resenting an actual weight in grains. The sample on 
the indicator weighs 200 grains bone-dry. Zero on 
the indicator corresponds to an actual weight of 200 
grains; 210 would show as 5 per cent regain; 213 
grains at 6.5 per cent and so on. ‘The sample is not 
bone-dried, it is corrected to a bone-dry basis and its 
weight should be 200 grains plus the allowance for re- 
gain and an allowance of about one grain to be sure 


‘the sample is over 200 grains when it has been bone- 


dried. After preparing a number of samples and be- 
ing sure that they are all uniformly conditioned and 
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all weigh the same one of them should be bone-dried. 
The difference between 200 grains and the bone-dry 
weight should be cut off two or three samples and they 
should be dried. All the remaining samples should 
then be corrected to the necessary weights as shown 
by the bone-dry tests and they may be considered as 
standard elements for use on the indicator. 

Obviously if the element weighs 200 gra‘ns bone- 
dry its weight at any time will show the percentage of 
its regain. 

He said that hundreds of tests, conducted in all 
kinds of weather, and at widely varying temperatures 
showed that this regain indicator would indicate the 
actual regain just as accurately as it could be deter- 
mined by the oven. 

Having developed an accurate method of: determin- 
ing the regain of cord in a given exposure he found it 
a simple matter to have all the samples tested at ex- 
actly 6.5 per cent regain. 

It was necessary to control the relative humidity by 
drying out the air when this was too high and it was 
found that this could be done easily and cheaply by 
the use of calcium chloride. Trays of it wefe placed 
in the laboratory and an electric fan blowing over the 
chloride soon reduced the relative humidity to any de- 
sired point. Thus the use of a humidifier and calcium 
chloride permitted varying the regain as desired, and 
the indicator showed with great exactness when the 
proper regain was reached. He said this method is 
distinct for the use of conditioning cabinets, in that 
the whole laboratory is exactly conditioned at all 
times, and tests of any nature can be made without al- 
lowance for gain or loss such as is necessary when the 
material is conditioned in a box and must be taken 
out into an unfavorable atmosphere for testing. Test- 
ing by this means will prevent irritation and loss to 
mills in the’ frequent disputes with customers over 
weights of goods and tensile strengths. 

WILLIAM KING. 


Light, a Machine of the Industry. 


(Continued from page 1023.) 


5—Reduction in lost time by workers. 
Workers under inadequate and improper light- 
ing are subject to eyestrain, eye fatigue and 
kindred ills from which they are free under 
proper lighting conditions. 

6—Better morale among workers. Good light 
tends to create a feeling of cheerfulness and 
self confidence. Man is still afraid of the dark. 


When considering the lighting problem of the mill, 
it need not be assumed that any tremendous increases 
in light are necessary. In the case of one mill, the 
figures on which are before me, the original lighting 
equipment gave a general illumination of only 1.5 foot- 
candles and this was quite badly cut up by contrast 
glares because of the dense shadows under and around 
the machinery. A new installation was made bringing 
the illumination to 9 foot-candles with very nearly 
complete elimination of all glare. The result was that 
in 12 months production increased 17 per cent and 
spoilage decreased over a third. This installation of 
effective lighting equipment paid for itself twice over 
in the first year. 
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The question of costs must also be considered of 
course. Ward Harrison figured that the average il- 
lumination cost for the proper lighting of industrial 
plants, including depreciation and upkeep of the light- 
ing equipment, would average 7.5 cents per square 
foot of lighted space per night shift year of 2,500 
hours. On first thought this may seem high but con- 
sider that Mr. Harrison also found that if the mill 
were increased in size to obtain the same production 
by daylight work only, the cost would average 52.5 
cents per square foot for interest, depreciation and 
taxes on the additional plant and equipment alone. 
Of course these figures being the average of over 1,000 
plants of a dozen industries would apply to very few 
individual mills. In most cases the costs will be less 
for textile mills as these, as a rule, do not require 
anything like the light volume of many other types of 
industrial plants. They offer however a valuable com- 
parison of costs. 

Every fact developed on the whole question of in- 
dustrial lighting proves its importance. Certainly 
there should be no haphazard handling of the lighting 
problem any more than in the purchase of the mill ma- 
chinery. The lighting installation should be planned 
by competent illuminating engineers and when major 
changes are made in the arrangements of the mill the 
question of light should be handled as carefully as any 
other problem involved. It is all the more important 
that this be done in the textile industry where costs 
are figured to small fractions of a cent, because we are 
paying for good light whether we have it or not. 


How Well Do We Know the Card? 


(Continued from page 1020.) 


close that it perhaps forces back that which has been 
brought out. This front fancy roll possibly helps 
to load the flats by not allowing the stock in process 
to imbed or mat. The agitating is done by having 
the roll travel at a surface speed which is faster 
than the cylinder surface speed, and setting the roll 
so that it makes a strip across the cylinder approxi- 
mately %-inch in width. 

Possibly from this discussion on fancy rolls it is 
correct to say that there would be a dirtier-appear- 
ing strip when the roll is in the back than when it is 
in the front. 

Would it be possible to obtain these results by 
merely making different settings on the cards from 
those now commonly used? Could we get a dirtier 
flat strip by drawing off the back plate to 40 or 
50/1000, drawing the flats off to 20/1000 or more, 
and increasing the cylinder speed to about 200 r.p.m., 
with other speeds in proportion. They say that in 
Europe mills are running cylinder speeds as high as 
200 r.p.m. Possibly we aren’t taking the fullest pos- 
sible advantage of centrifugal force to get better card- 
ing. 
(With these questions, the author concludes this first 
of two sections of his discussion of the cotton card. The 
second section will appear in an early issue, and will dis- 
cuss stripping, grinding, clothing, etc. We especially 
urge readers to express their views on any of the sub- 
jects discussed by this writer.—The Editor.) 








